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PREFACE 

The value of a professional qualification as an 
important factor ip a successful business career 
is uadel}' realized to-da}', and, in consequence, 
there is a groudng desire among young ambi- 
tious business men to qualif}”^ themselves b}' 
examination. 

The aim of this book is to assist those who 
possess such ambitions, by radicating tlie qualifica- 
tions it is possible to obtain and the best means 
of stud5dng for them. 

The methods described arc based upon personal 
experience, and in practice have proved extremely 
successful. 

It is hoped, therefore, tliat reading the following 
pages viU save the student much time and trouble 
and udU materially assist him to realize his 
ambitions. 


D. C. 
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HOW TO STUDY FOR 
EXAMINATIONS 


CHAPTER I 

HOW TO BEGIN 

Studying for examinations, if undertaken in the 
proper way, can be the most fascinating of occu- 
pations. But the choice of tlie examination for 
which it is desired to work must be made mth 
care, and the methods of studying must be 
deeply considered, if success is to reward one’s 
efforts. 

Examinationsrjare .Tindoubtedly:.: mcreasingrin 
popularil)'. Everywhere employers in commerce 
and industrj' are looking for men who combine 
practical experience with theoretical knowledge. 
Qualified professional men are almost invariably 
chosen out of hundreds of applicants for the best 
positions, because their qualifications are a 
universal!)' recognized hall-mark of efficiency. In 
the present state of fierce competition for the 
worth-while jobs, it pays any man to make every 
possible effort to qualify liimself by examinations 
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SO that he may seize his opportunity when it 
comes. 

The impression that examinations involve 
3'’ears ot hard work and that \ examiners take a_ 
fiendish delight in making candidates fail is no 
long ^l^cWate. j '^T^ie-many bodies of proiessionai 
men that have been incorporated during tlie past 
twentj' years have introduced an entirely new 
spirit into these tests of ability. The questions 
now set at examinations are designed not so 
much to display the candidate’s ignorance of a 
subject as to give him an opportunity of shoiving 
-how much he knows. And the idea that exam- 
inations involve drudgery has been disproved bj' 
the application of scientific methods to study. 

The majority of professional examinations have 
been instituted for the average man, and anyone 
of average intelligence can, by the expenditure 
of a little money, energy, and time, acquire a 
priceless professional qualification. 

The two chief qualifications within the power of 
many to acquire are those of accountancy and 
secretaryship. These are undoubtedly the most 
valuable, for the future for accountants contains 
exceptionally brilliant prospects, and the field for 
qualified secretaries is increasing enormously with 
the midtiplication of limited companies, thousands 
of which are registered every year. 
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To men with experience of book-keeping and 
an a£toi^e for figures the accoimtancy examina- 
tions will probabl}’ appeal more strongly. Those 
whose experience has been confined to other 
branches of office work and who have little 
taste for mathematics, may prefer a secretar}'’s 
career. In each profession the prospects are 
unlimited. 

There are at least eight accountancy bodies that 
hold examinations and grant professional quali- 
fications to successful examinees, with the right 
to use descriptive initials. The foremost is the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate 
Place, London, E.C.2, but admission to its exam- 
inations is confined to articled clerks and, as the 
cost of articles, which extend over several years, 
may be anything from £xoo upwards, many 
ambitious men prefer to work for the degrees of 
one of the other bodies for which articles are not 
necessary, and where the examinations may be 
taken witliin two 5'ears at a vei^' moderate cost 
for fees and books. The examinafions ot fKe 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Audi- 
tors, 50 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2, are not 
restricted to accoimtants’ articled clerks, but ma}"^ 
be taken by students witli a certain number of 
years’ experience in tlie public sendee or in the 
office of an accountant. 
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The London Association of Accountants, 5 ° 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.r, and the Central 
Association of Accountants, 5 Salters' Hall 
Court, London, E.C.q, however, do not impose 
any restrictions whatever as to articles or expen- 
ence, and anyone who passes the necessary exam- 
inations may be admitted to Associateship \vith the 
accompanjnng professional status. Admission to 
the examinations of the Corporation of Accountants, 
West George Street, Glasgow, and to the Institute 
of Cost and Works Accountants, 6 Duke Street, St. 
James’s, London, S.W.x.isalso unrestricted. Then 
there are the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants, the Institute of Poor Law 
Accountants, the British Association of Account- 
ants and Auditors, and many other societies, most 
of which conduct examinations in the various 
subjects which they specify as being necessary to 
pass before they wll admit to membership. 

Two years’ work is sufficient to enable anyone 
of average ability to pass the nec^sary inter- 
mediate and final examinations of the institute 
of which he desires to become a member. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
in each case. The cost ma5'' be roughly estimated 
at £5 for examination fees, and £xo to £15 for 
books. If coaching is desired this will not cost 
more than £zo at an extreme estimate, so that 
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by the expenditure of £40 at the most, and 
by devoting about ten to twelve hours per 
week to studying, it is possible to acquire a 
priceless professional qualification in about two 
years. 

For the secrctarj' there exist the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, 59a London Wall, London, 
E.C.2, the Incoqiorated Secretaries Association, 
82 Victoria Street, London, S.W.i, and the 
Corporation of Certified Secretaries, Preston. 
Tliese bodies conduct Preliminarj'-, Intermediate, 
and Final examinations, and admission to mem- 
bership is secured by passing tliese examinations 
and having other qualifications, particulars of 
which ma}'^ be obtained from the secretaries. The 
cost of qua]if3dng and the lengtli of time to be 
devoted to stud}' are approximately the same as 
in accoimtanc}'. 

In tlie majority of the professions it is now 
possible to obtain degrees by passing examina- 
tions, arid men engaged in tliese professions ivill, 
of course, be aware of this. That many of these 
men are not fully qualified, however, is probably 
due to the fact that they l ook on study ivitli_a 
degpIy-K)oted_ ^ejudice r^'TTiey ^e con^'^nced 
that it is monotonous, duU, and terribly tediou s, 
and that in many cases it is injurious to health. 
It need be none of these things. In fact, studying 
5 
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for examinations can become a 

S.d if undertaken mth care 

and carried out in accordance ml P ^ 

arranged programme, need not aSe 

f m firat essential is to cultivate the right point 
of vV^v, and to rid oneself of any Py—rf 
notion that studying is laborious . t^<= » 

snccess half-rvay. To do this it is 
begin by thinking of one’s course of st^y u ^ 
as a task to be completed with an eSort, 
bobby to be indulged in wth en]oymen . 

Tne L noticed the maiveUous accuracy ^ 
%vMch a boy udll remember tbe names, h 
and performances of dozens of county cric ® 

That is, of course, because he is intensely m e 
ested in them and their deeds. It is the same 
with studying. Being interested is the secre 
doing it well, and interest is not hard to arou , 
dry though many examinations subjects^may a 
first seem to he. 

Whether they are uninteresting depends on 
your point of view. We are usually intereste 
in any matter, however dry and practical it may 
be, if it contains something that will lead ulti- 
mately to our advantage. Wills are not particu- 
larly interesting to read, but the will in whic 
your name appears as a legatee is to you a 
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fascinating document. And as successful study 
leads to immense practical advantages it is not 
difficult to arouse interest by constantly keeping 
those advantages before one’s mind. 

Interest can be strengtliened, too, by looking 
at the subjects to be studied in the proper light. 
Even the driest subjects are of definite prac- 
tical use, and knowledge of them is a powerful 
instrument. 

A carpenter’s saw is in itself an uninteresting 
object, but it is of great interest to a carpenter, 
for to him it is a tool that can perform many useful 
services. Similar!}' commercial subjects, tliough 
dry to the uninitiated, are fascinating to those 
who understand them, and by trying to under- 
stand the purpose of a subject and endeavouring 
to see it as a vitally important instrument that 
helps to turn the wheels of commerce interest 
Avill soon be aroused. 

^^-dnce the right attitude to work has been 
cultivated study ceases to be monotonous. Every 
hour spent in study leads to the acquisition of a 
new piece of knowledge wluch makes clearer 
facts already learnt. ^ As knowledge increases 

and tlie deeper one 
the more proficient one 
becomes in it, the greater is tlie eagerness -with 
which study is undertalcen. 
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If the examination work is approached with 
a. mind devoid of prejudice and open to he 
impressed and fascinated by the acquisition of 
new knowledge, interest wiU soon turn to enthu- 
siasm. And it is safe to say that the enthusiastic 
student, provided he possesses moderate ability, 
never fails. But there is a danger in being over- 
enthusiastic. Eagerness to learn and curiosity 
for new knowledge, if they are not kept in check, 
sometimes lead to over-exertion and consequent 
ill-effects on the health. 

Uncontrolled enthusiasm is apt to bum itself 
out quickly, -with the result that the mind becomes 
stale, interest evaporates, and the quality of 
work suffers. But by the skilful a r ran gement of 
a pro gramme of studies-and strict adherence to 
it this enthusiasm can be maintained at an even 
pressure throughout the period of study with 
great benefit to one’s progress. 

And to the skilful arrangement of his pro- 
gramme of work the student must first give his 
consideration. The time table of study is of 
vital importance, and the way in which it is 
draivn up may make all the difference between 
success and failure. 

Those who suffer from over-work are the 
students who do not study scientifically, and it 
is the aim of the following chapters to outline a 

8 
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method by which success in examinations may 
be achieved witliout sacrifice of health or recrea- 
tion, and by vhich the student vnll be able 
thoroughl)’' to enjoy everj' moment dev'oted to 
preparation for his examination. 
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CHAPTER II 

PREPARING A TIME TABLE 

There are three metliods of study available for 
the student of professional examinations. He 
may attend classes and lectures, or take up a 
course of tuition by correspondence, or study 
independently. The last method may appeal to 
those who are not able or willing to spend fees on 
tuition, and the institute for whose examinations 
they intend to sit may prescribe the necessary 
textbooks. But one of the other methods is 
advisable, and payment of the very reasonable 
fees for which expert tuition, either oral or b}^ 
correspondence, can now be obtained, is an 
excellent investment. 

Whichever method is finally chosen, a certain 
amount of study -will have to be done in the 
student’s spare time at home or elsewhere. The 
student who works independently or takes a 
correspondence course will necessarily have to 
organize his own programme of work, and even 
the student who attends classes or lectures at 
regular times must amplify the instruction he 
receives by private study, and %vill be well-advised 
to organize that study into a definite programme. 

lO 



PREPARING A TIME TABLE 

Only by drawing up and keeping strictly to a 
definite time table of W'ork can the best results be 
obtained. 

This arrangement of the programme is a matter 
w^hich receives in many cases less attention than 
it deserves, 3'et it is of paramount importance and 
requires much care and thought. \^fiiile spas- 
modic wwk too often ends in disastrous failure, 
a skilfully arranged programme, strictly adhered 
to, is a solid foundation of success. Success in 
examinations is too frequently ascribed to the 
possession of brilliant abilities ; it is more often 
the result of conscientiou s adhere nce to a well 
thought-out plan of stud^L 

In deciding what portions of one’s spare hour^ 
are to be devoted to examination preparation it 
is well to bear in mind tliat for sev^eral reasons 
regularity„is essentia,!. 

In the first place the student who has decided 
to keep to a regular time table begins work almost 
automatically each day w’hen the study period 
arrives. Study becomes a habit — ^just as much 
a part of tlie daily routine as eating one’s meals 
or attending business. And habit, of course, is 
one of the most powerful human forces whose aid 
the student %vill find invaluable in helping him 
to keep up his w'ork regularly. 

SecondlJ^ when study has become habitual the 

II 
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working day seems merely to have been 
ened by an hour or two, and after quite a s o 
time the additio^l work becomes hardly notic^ 
able. NoleamTof strain or effort is experienced, 

- and the health benefits, both mentally and 

physically, in consequence. 

Finally, by working to a time table, an } 
keeping a strict watch „ on the weekly tota o 
study hours, Ifli possible to observe with satis- 
faction one’s daily progress to the goal of ambition. 

Many would-be students are under the iinpres 
sion that, unless they possess brilliant abilities, 
studying for an examination will make sue 
inroads on their leisure that no time will be e 
for recreation or amusement. No idea could e 
more erroneous. The requisite standard for any 
of the professional examinations to which re er 
ence has been made can be reached, as has been 
stated, by anyone of average ability ivith ten or 
twelve hours a week. Though that may seem 
at first sight a large portion of spare time, its 
dimensions dwindle remarkably when it is appor 
tioned out to two hours a day. And those tuo 
hours can advantageously be divided into a 
morning and an evening hour. In, fact, it is 
I better so to divide them. The shorter the perio 
f of study the greater wili be the quantity of wor r 
i done, the better its quality, and the less strain 
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there %vill be on the brain. One finds less reluc- 
fahce, too, in sitting down to study for an hour 
than in making the effort necessary for several 
hours' work. 

. And even shorter periods tlian an hour at a 
time can be advantageously used. Many people 
spend half an hour or more in travelling to their 
work. If the time spent in travelling to and from 
business is regularly given to studying, the 
periods spent in working at home can be propor- 
tionately decreased. It may be thought that the 
noise of the traffic and the buzz of conversation, 
audible in a train or bus, would distract the 
attention, but it uill be found that very little 
concentration is necessarj' to prevent attention 
being drawn from one's w'ork by such sounds. 

By studying frequently — as is necessary when 
the programme consists of two separate hours 
daily — ^tlie mind is kept in touch ^vith the work, 
there is less tai^ncy to forget what has been 
learnt, and the threads of a subject are more 
quickl}? picked up when one next returns to it. 
These two daily hours are, indeed, the ideal stud}' 
periods. They not only involve the least possible 
effort and the least inconvenience even to the 
busiest man, but they are quite long enough for 
the average student to prepare successfully for 
his'examination vfithin a reasonable time. 
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Hard and fast rules cannot, of course, be laid 
down. Brilliant students may find they can do 
sufficient study in less time, but few students will 
require more. In any case if a safe pass is to 
be ensured it is better to devote to work the time 
prescribed. It is foolish to over-estimate one’s 
powers. If more time than seems absolutely 
necessary has been devoted to preparation for the 
examination, it is pleasant to remember that the 
valuable distinction of honours is always within 
the reach of the student who is fortunate enough 
to be able to answer with ease every question in 
his papers. 

A good plan is to enter in a notebook a record 
' of the time spent daily in study, mth a statement 
of the subjects to which that time has been given. 
In this way it is possible to distribute time evenly 
over the subjects of the syllabus, and the danger 
of spending too much time on one subject or of 
neglecting another can thus be avoided. Moreover 
an adequate check can be kept on progress.. 

There are times when pressure of business, 
indisposition, or other circumstances beyond one’s 
control, temporarily disorganize the time table. 
A note should be kept of any arrears thus incurred, 
and those arrears should be wiped off within a 
reasonable time by a temporary lengthening of 
the study periods. Arrears of work are the 

14 
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constant worry of the spasmodic stndont. They 
lead to intense dissatisfaction with oneself, and 
result in that harassed frame of mind which is the 
cause of many failures. Strict adlierence to a 
definite programme will prevent the accumulation 
of arrears, and rvill eliminate this difficult}', which 
is one of the greatest tire student has to face. 

A word of warning must, however, be given 
to the keenly ambitious student whose enthusiasm 
may lead him into devoting more than the pre- 
scribed time to his work. Such ^enthusiasm, 
though laudable, is dangerous. It is as important 
to do no more than tlte allotted amount of study 
as it is to do no less. One of the objects of* 
planning a time table is to ensure tlrat, wlrile 
adequate time is given to each subject, excessive 
energy shall not result in over-work, with the 
ill-effects on health which it is bound to entail. 
One must keep to the programme, and the more 
short periods into which the programme is broken 
up the better. 

The short study period is like a sprint in which 
a high speed can be maintained only for a short 
time. Lengthen the time and the speed will 
decrease ; lengthen study periods and the speed 
at which the mind works toII decrease for the 
same reason. It is thus obvious that more and 
better work -will be done in frequent short spells 

15 
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than in long periods towards the end o. 

which the brain is bound to tire. 

11 is often said tliat the 

n,any p«>plo -Uo ' 

can work belter in the evening. It Ji . J - 
therefore, that the best policy would be to f 1 ^ 
one's inclination, and do the whole of the > 

study in either the s^,ows, 

according to preference- -mav 

however, that whatever personal mcbnation - 
be it is better to divide the period of study e ^ 
between morning and evening, for | 

the shorter spells of work more frui u I 

can be obtained, without affecting the h - 1 
the preser\’ation of which is, of course, o 
importance. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE UrPOKTAN’CE OF HEALTH 

Until quite recently the opinion was -widely held, 
even among those who admitted the value of 
examinations as tests of ability and proofs of 
knowledge, tliat study was injurious to health. 
The old systems of " cramming ” and the profound 
belief in the existence of the " ploughing " exam- 
iner pro\nded reasons for tlie existence of that 
opinion. No doubt many ambitious students wh o 
bur ned the midnight oil in their unscientific 
attempts to acquire huge stores of knowledge 
suliered greatly In health. 

Modem coaching methods, however, have 
revolutionized learning. Cramming has gone the 
way of many other educational e\dls, and the best 
teachers now attempt to help students to under- 
stand the meaning and purpose of the subjects 
they stud)^ rather than to assimilate mechanically 
a mass of facts. 

Modem examinations, too, tend to foster this 
netliod of learning. Examiners endeavour to 
and out the depth of a student’s knowledge rather i „ 
chan to expose his ignorance. This change in the^ 
style of examining methods has reacted uith 
17 
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enormous benefit on the htalUi of students. The 
attempt to remember hosts of facts, in many crises 
without more tlian a glimmer of understanding, 
which characterized tlie old type of studj'ing. 
put an enormous strain on the mind. Tfic 
student became a prey to worry, his nerves 
became disordered, and his health suffered in 
consequence. ' 

Those who attempt to pass modern examina- 
tions by the old methods will suffer in tlie same 
way. It is of the utmost importance, therefore,; 
that the student sliould realize at tlie outset tliat 
he must organize his methods of study on up- to-’ 
date lines if he is to keep in good liealth. It wH 
not, of course, be necessary to emphasize tlie. 
effect of the health upon the quality of one’s work. 

‘ Good work obviously depends upon g ood heal^ »; 
and for that reason nothing should ever be allowed 
^to interfere with exercise and recrwition. 

Having drawn up a time table to cover ade-' 
quately the subjects of e.xamination, it is now 
necessary to set aside certain times for exercise.- 
<^£101 .5 0 is essential. If there is no time 
or convenience for games then at least half an.. 
Jiour s^ valking should be done ever y dav./ an5~tirc 
student whols ■economical wth his’tim'e will find 
no difficulty in squeezing this half-hour’s wall 
into his daily rdufine. Walking part of the waf 
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to or from business or taking a stroll ev ery evening 
before going to bed are but two of many ways 
that can be suggested. But whatever one’s 
circumstances or inclinations, this daily exercise 
should never be neglected. 

The question of food is one that is entirely 
personal. One’s ovm tastes and experience are 
the best guide to what is most suitable. As a 
gener al rule, however, the active brain-worker is 
ad vised to avoid hea\'V. stod^' food s. If there 
IS an}' doubt as to the foo^s^ avoid or those to 
be included in the diet a doctor should be con- 
sulted. It is im possible for the brain to think, 
clearly and swiftly after heav}'.,me!ds, and %yise( 
' sfudents, therefore , vf naturally_aypi^ them. ^ 
These may seem counsels of obvious advice) 
but the brain is so sensitive to the state of the” 
body that the student should give every considera- 
tion to his food if he is to produce the best work 
of which he is capable. While it is obviously 
impossible to draw up a dietary to suit ever}' one, 
it is necessary that the student should be reminded 
of the importance of devising one to suit himself, 
and not merely to continue eating, mthout 
consideration, the food to wliich he has always 
been accustomed. _ 

Given the three es s entinls nf. a de quate exercise, \ 
plenty of fresh air, and a vase' ch^e ot food , J 
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study will never be the cause of physical ailments. 
But even a sound physical condition is not all 
tliat is necessary to enable one to study well. 
Recreation is of equal importance. 

As with food, personal preferences must dictate 
what recreation is to be indulged in. It is merely 
necessary to emphasize the wisdom of retaining 
recreation in one’s personal life. Many studen ts, 
as soon as they begin to study, sacrifice to their 
work much of the time they have been accustomed' 
to devote to games or other recreation. That 
sacrifice is not only unnecessary but foolish. If 
staleness is to be prevented the mind must rest, 
and rest of the most refreshing kind is a change 
of occupation. 

A visit to a theatre, a dance, or a game of car^^ 
in winter; tennis, cricket, or some” other outdoor 
recreation in summer, must have their place in 
the routine. And in a well organized life there 
will be plenty of time for them all. 

"'The value of drawhg up a time table for study 
is that almost as much time is left for othei 
interests as existed before study began. The 
student who works conscientiously throughoul 
the time he sets aside Tor study will be able tc 
put down his books the moment the time is up 
Whatever temptations he may have to do anothei 
couple of pages or finish another problem shoulc 

20 
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be resisted. The time outside study hours 
should be strictly resen.'cd for amus ement an? " 
recreation. 

One word of w’aming maj' not be out of place 
in connection with amusements. The inveterate 
reader and the man who finds pleasure in chess 
problems or other intricate mental exercises may 
be well advised to give such hobbies a rest. 
Reading distracts the mind from the subjects one 
is studying, and may fill the brain with informa- 
tion of little immediate use at the expense of 
that specialized knowiedge one is w'orking to 
obtain. Chess and bridge problems, too, aref 
bound to absorb mental cnerg}' that will bei 
needed for examination work. 

It is, therefore, ad\isable to indulge in amuse- 
ments that give scope for ph3'sical exercise and 
involve little mental effort. Anj'thing tliat tends 
to produce physical fatigue and at the same time 
is in itself a fascinating occupation, sucli as playing 
a favourite outdoor game, is the ideal form of 
amusement for the student. Ph3^sical fatigue pro- 
duces deep restful sleep, of which one should try to 
get at least eight hours regularly ever3^ night. 

^Vhether examination preparation is an exact- 
ing ordeal or a pleasant task depends entirely 
upon the methods employed. Only by careful 
attention to such practical details as the 
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organization of time to allow an ample margin for 
recreation, amusement, and the needs of health, 
by giving adequate consideration to food, and 
by eliminating as far as possible all distracting 
influences from one’s life can success at examina- 
tions be accomphshed with ease and enjo)mient. 

should be looked upon, while it lasts, 
as the main object of leisure hours. Everything 
else should be skilfully planned to assist its 
progress. One must overhaul one’s Hfe just as 
a big business must be overhauled in order that 
it may increase its efficiency. 

To make the best possible use of time in this 
way is not a difficult matter. A little thought 
at the beginning is all that is necessary, and once 
the weekly programme has begun it is a simple 
matter to keep it going. It is safe to say that one 
■win be infinitely happier for thus putting to a 
useful purpose every moment of the day. There 
is a wonderful exhilaration in li'ving a full busy 
life, and in living it efficiently. One is conscious 
of ha'ving a definite goal in 'view, and of making 
the most of life and of oneself. The result is 
that happy frame of mind which contributes so 
much to sound health of mind and body, and lays 
the surest foundation of ultimate success. 



CHAPTER IV 

.METHODS OF STUDY 

The majority of business men may approach some 
of the subjects to be studied for their examinations 
with a certain degree of familiaritj'. The book- 
keeper Mill be conversant vitli branches of 
accountancj' work. The student witli general 
commercial experience will find that the subjects 
which deal with business correspondence and 
office routine contain many points of which he 
has personal knowledge. And most commercial 
men are not entirely unfamiliar with legal matters. 

But in the theory of these subjects most students 
wU be unversed, and some subjects in both theory 
and practice will be entirely new' to them. It is 
on the assumption that students are beginning 
to learn entirely new' subjects that most of tire 
intermediate examinations for professional quali- 
fications are based. In the final examinations a 
certain knowledge of the subjects is presumed, 
and the student will have acquired this in passing 
the intermediate examination. The preliminar3' 
examinations are, of course, merely tests of 
general education, and do not affect the matter. 

Therefore, though a certain amount of previous 
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knowledge may be possessed, and will no doubt 
prove distinctly useful, it is better to begin right' 
at the beginning in order to obtain a sound grasp 
of every subject. As examination papers deal’ 
TOth the theoretical, as well as the practical, side 
of a subject, it is onlj' by covering the whole 
ground from the beginning that one can be sure 
no theoretical point has been missed. 

Though it may seem at first a waste of time 
to gather from textbooks facts that have been 
learned aheady in practical daily work, time spent 
in this way is not wasted. Only by assimilating 
a thorough knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the theory of a subject is based 
can the higher and more complicated branches 
of that subject be understood. 

Though this book makes no attempt to deal 
•in detail mth every subject set in modem com- 
mercial examinations, a few remarks on those 
subjects which are most frequently met may 
prove helpful. All subjects cannot be studied 
satisfactorily in the same way. The appropriate 
method must be used for each one. 

Most secretarial and accountancy examinations 
contain subjects dealing \vith the correct use of 
the English language, business correspondence, 
and office routine. These subjects call for least 
study, for the papers can be answered by almost 
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anyone witli a fair education and some commercial 
experience. Everj' student, however, should read 
the prescribed textbooks to be sure tliat he is 
ignorant of nothing that is important. Precis 
writing is the one matter in these papers that 
presents any difficulty, and practice will soon 
enable the student to become proficient in this 
exercise. 

All the legal subjects — company law, mercantile 
law, bankruptcj' law, executorship law, and the 
other branches of legal study sometimes included 
in the syllabus — can be studied by similar methods. 
One must first read through, tlie prescribed por- 
tions of the textbook, underlining every important ■ 
point. Notes should be made of points not quite 
clear, and these should be elucidated by reference 
td'the tutor, or, if one fs studying privately, ^ 
other textbooks. 

Here the importance of studying under the 
guidance of expert tutors, either at classes or by 
correspondence, cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. The value of a qualified teacher's know- 
ledge and experience is enormous in saving the 
student endless time and trouble, explaining his 
difficulties, and preventing his faffing into the 
manj' errors to ^vfi^cE~lus ignorance malres him 
liable. 

Moreover, his tutor -will prescribe the best 
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textbooks for reading, set certain portions at a 
time for study, and test the student’s knowledge, 
either orally or by a written set of questions. 
These tests are of vital importance. They verify 
the possession of knowledge, and expose errors 
or ignorance which can immediately be remedied. 
As it is difficult to examine oneself satisfactorily 
the value of a tutor is here again apparent. 
^^^^y/The first reading of the prescribed portion of the 
textbook \vill have made the outline of the subject 
familiar. One must make a second reading to 
emphasize the general impression thus gained, 
and a third or even fourth reading may be neces- 
sary according to the difficulty of the subject and 
one’s power to grasp the facts presented. 

The points that have been underlined should 
now be read by themselves, as they vtU stand 
out more clearly in this way. Those of paramount 
importance should be memorized. In legal sub- 
jects the many provisions of certain Acts can be 
grasped only by being memorized. They- are 
unrelated and cannot, therefore, be learnt, as 
can the body of the subject, merely by being 
understood. 

^ Repetition, as a means of lear ning by memory, • 
though an old method, is still the best, and is 
confidently recommended. It should be the 
endeavour to visualize the printed words, and to 
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impress tliem on the mind by reading tliem several 
times until they are thorouglilj' learned. " Parrot- 
work,” a mechanical metliod of memorizing by 
constant oral repetition words whose meaning has 
not been fully realized, cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 

Memorizing can, however, be overdone, and 
except in learning lists of facts, such as a mathe- 
matical formula or the provisions of a legal enact- 
ment, is not recommended. The best way to 
learn is to understand. If the principles of the 
subject are thoroughly assimilated in the begin- 
ning; and each development is understood as 
study progresses, the farther one advances the 
more interesting tire subject viU be. The later 
stages toII prove no more difficult than the 
earlier ones. ,, 


The reason many students find difficulty with 


;d the"earhSx%Sts, and have advanced too 
t fully understanding everything 


^ they continued.- . 

It is important to be thoroughly sure of one’s 
ground at every step. Nothing must remain 


imperfectly understood, and one should keep 
familiar jvvith past work by constant revision. 
Before commencing a new stage of "the work a 
rapid glance should be given to the sections already 


- ■- 
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learned, so that old knowledge will not be for 
gotten as new facts are acquired. 

The foregoing remarks apply to a large exten 
to such subjects as economics, and to the t eo 
retical branches of accountancy and secretan 
work. But of these subjects such a detaile 
knowledge is not called for as of the legal subjects, 
and it will be found better to have a wide genera 
knowledge of their principles than an extensive 
knowledge of facts. In economics, particul^ ly> 
it is better to read or grasp the main purpp^ ^^ 
seVeral books than to possess a detaile d knowkdg ^ 
of one textbook only. ' 

ihe practical subjects— arithmetic, account- 
ancy, and certain parts of secretarial work ur’e 
best acquired by actual written exercises. Obvi- 
ously no amount of reading will enable the student 
to acquire proficiency in arithmetical problems 
^or the preparation of a balance sheet. Only by 
/Constant practice can the necessary accuracy, 
neatness, and speed be obtained. / 

Many'shudehts are apt to do as little practical 
work as they can during the period of study. 
They read their textbooks steadily, but work only 
the minimum number of exercises in a perfunctory 
way . The importance of working as many practical 
exercises as are necessary to acquire the .requisite 
standard of efficiency cannot be over-estimated. 
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Much attention is paid by examiners in account- 
ancy and arithmetic to neatness. If the paper 
is to be neatly, as well as accurately, worked, 
there rvill be little time to spare in the examination 
room, and the only way to achieve success in 
these subjects is to acquire speed in working. 
The student is, therefore, advised to work plenty 
of exercises to acquire that speed. 

^ The importance of note-taking is frequently 
over-estimated. Students who attend lectures 
piust necessarily take notes, but with the decline 
in popularity of this method as the sole means 
bf instruction, the necessity for voluminous 
[notes no longer exists. Where a large mass of 
matter can be conveniently condensed it may be 
advisable to make a brief precis, but judicious 
underlining ■will frequently ob^^ate this. A 
useful point in underlining may be mentioned 
here. 

Mdxen underlining the salient features of a 
paragraph or page it is often quite eas}’’ to imder- 
line a number of words at interv^als that may be 
read together as one sentence. In fact, most 
imderlining can be done in this way, which is much 
better than merel}’^ tmderlining isolated words and 
phrases. If sentences have been intelligently 
picked out the process of revision Avill be rendered 
nuch easier. 
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There are no short cuts to examination prepara- 
tion, but by starting one’s course of study properly 
and adhering throughout the period of preparation 
to the rules that have been mentioned, much time 
^vill be saved. Study cannot be hurried. Even to 
postpone the examination until the next date, 
because one cannot finish the requisite amount 
of work by the date required, is preferable to 
hurr5dng through the work. 

The temptation often occurs in reading a 
textbook to skip long passages that seem of little 
importance, and to gamble on questions not being 
asked on the matters dealt with in those passages 
of the book. give wa}^ to Aat. tempta tion is 
fatal. Every word of the textbook or the portions 
of it that have been prescribed for reading should 
be studied. Matter that is apparently irrelevant 
always has a definite bearing on later work, though 
its importance may not be realized at the time. 

Methodical application to the subjects to be 
studied, and an unswerving determination to 
adhere rigidly to the time table and the course 
of study planned, provide the shortest route to 
t passing an examination. Those who t rust to 
luck and pay attention to the so-called favourite 
questions of examiners usually fail, while the 
students who work steadily and avoid short cuts 
jinvariably pass at the first attempt. 



CHAPTER V 

STAYING-PO^VER 

When the novelt}^ of the first few months’ work has 
disappeared and the examination itself is yet 
too far off to arouse any great excitement; the 
student begins to pass through the most crucial 
phase of his period of study. 

Unless his study methods have been properly 
thought out and his work is conscientious, his 
interest and enthusiasm \vill be in danger of 
evaporating. But tliis danger can be totally 
eliminated by cultivation of tlie correct mental 
attitude and by intelligent efforts to disperse 
discouragement. 

During this period the first signs of definite 
progress appear. One has soon travelled half-way 
to the goal, and when tlrat point is reached at least 
half of the work should have been completed. The 
subjects should be sur\'eyed wth a critical eye to 
make sure tliat in everj’’ branch of the work the 
progress planned has been made. Stock should be 
taken" of" one’s 'knonledge by making a general 
remsion of all work so far completed, and any 
discernible weaknesses should be remedied. 

This mental stocktaking is of vital importance. 
It reveals the true state of progress and, if that 
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progress has been satisfactory, confidence is 
bound to increase. If one can reach the half-way 
point satisfactorily there is no obvious reason 
why the full course should not be completed 
with success. If, on the other hand, not quite 
such a desirable state of affairs is revealed, there 
is still time with renewed effort to remedy defects 
and to prevent failure. 

Summing up progress in this fashion is definitely 
inspiring and encouraging, and makes easier for 
the student his passage through this somewhat 
trying phase of his studies, when his mental and, 
moral qualities are subjected to their severest 
t^ 

Examinatio ns are not pas sed only by means of 
great mental ability.^ Mo ral qualities play an 
equally impor tant part in a student’s success , 
and no qualities are more valuable, to him than 
enthusiasm an d imagination;^ In fact, too »reat 
emphasis cannot be laid on the cultivation of 
those personal characteristics which more than 
compensate for the lack of great ability. 

Enthusiasm is easy to maintain. in the early 
stages of one’s work, but many students are apt 
to lose their earl}' keenness and energy when, after 
several months’ stud}', their examination still 
seems far away in the remote future. This 
danger of losing one's first ardour is the cause of 
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many failures, but the student who has kept 
rigidly to his programme has littl(rErtear. IThe 
lias regularly done his allotted amount of work, 
but no more, he will still feel as fresh as when he 
began. By not allowing himself to exceed the' 
study hours originally decided upon he will have 
experienced no feeling of strain, but rather that 
continually renewed eagerness for his work which 
is the result of a wise, self-imposed check on his 
energy. 

Nevertheless there are bound to occur, even to 
the least temperamental student, certain times 
when depression and discouragement hold him 
in their gi-ip. These moods pass, but wlrile they 
last they are unpleasant and difficult to combat. 
Here the student %viU find his imagination of 
invaluable assistance. 

Eveiy one is, fortunately, endowed with a 
certain measure of this gift. It is a mistake to 
believe that the possession of imagination is the 
prerogative of artists and poets, and that it is 
a quality which the practical business man is better 
■without. Bj' conjuring up visions in his mind of 
the definite pi-actical advantages wlucli success 
at his examination ■will bring, the student can soon 
dispel his moods of discouragement. He will 
cease to ask himself if his efforts are worth while. 
He will know they are. 
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Even when the student feels confident of 
success at his examination that occasional pessi- 
mism which at times assails almost every one may 
cause him to doubt his chances of obtaining 
employment worthy of his qualifications. But the 
mind trained by the use of imagination to see the 
possibilities of every opportunity, and to take 
advantages of every outlet for its abilities, will 
soon allay such fears. 

It is essential for the mind to be free from all 
distracting influences. One must be able to ^ve 
undivided attention to one’s work, and this will 
not be possible when fear of the future is present. 
Every possible effort must therefore be made to 
rid oneself of such fear by the cultivation of the 
right mental outlook. 

Occasionally, too, the student may experience 
the feeling of having lost control of his subjects, 
that his knowledge is small, and that his ignorance 
is great. But such doubts are in reality a sure 
sign of definite, progress. 

It seems paradoxical, but it is true, that one 
must have penetrated a considerable way into a 
subject to realize how much one has still to learn. 

At this stage it is best to dismiss from the mind 
any thoughts of ignorance, and to take comfort 
from the fact that of the definite amount of know- 
ledge one has set out to attain, at least one-half 
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has been acquired. The remainder of the study 
period will see the acquisition of the other half, 
and though one may, even then, have grasped 
but an elementary knowledge of the subject, it 
will be sufficient to ensure a safe pass. 

One should not look too far ahead. It is bettei 
tcT'cbncentrate on the work ‘'immediately to b( 
don e. A lot of work may still remain, but b} 
degrees it vdll be finished. A dogged determina- 
tion to continue with mechanical regularity tc 
study tlie prescribed daily portion wU help the 
student over his difficult times. Even the most 
brilliant students make many mistakes and dc 
bad work occasionally. The average student 
should not be deterred if he makes errors too. 

The cultivation of imagination is of enormous 
value. Allied to enthusiasm it produces that 
quality of staying-power which is essential to 
successful examination study. 
u^As a rule, brilliant students are less consistent 
than the plodders. .They fall easier victims to 
passing moods, are more easily depressed by their 
''effors, and “rhore easily encouraged by their 
successes than the students who regularly produce 
work of good average qudity. And it is, therefore, 
the temperamental students who most need tcy 
cultivate sta)dng-power.. 

Only by careful cultivation of the right qualities 
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of character can one obtain the best results from 
his mental abilities. I Thoug h staying-power^ is 
perhaps of primary importancS^and every pos- 
sible effort should be made to acquire it — there 
are other qualities desirable for the student to 
possess — cheerfulness, determination, concentra- 
tion, ability to receive set-backs without dis- 
couragement, and ambition to succeed_^> 

These are qualities that~anyonF^vith a little 
effort can acquire. Frank self-criticism will 
reveal those that are lacking, and if no obstacle 
is to be allowed to stand in the way of continued 
progress an effort should be made to acquire them 
and to strengthen little characteristic weaknesses. 
It is not at all a difficult matter. A certain 
effort of will must be made, of course, but practice 
\vill soon enable one to conquer natural failings 
and to acquire those qualities that are of such 
great assistance to successful study, 

Tlie importance of the correct mental attitude 
to work cannot be over-emphasized. A mind free 
from discouragement and depression, in which 
pessimism finds no place, and in which cheerful- 
ness and determination to succeed are always 
uppermost, is essential to good work. 

_Good health, too, assists the prese rvation of 
good spirits^ and they in turn react beneficially on 
the physical state. 
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To keep one’s nose to the grindstone may not 
sound particularly inspiring advice, but it is the 
finest that can be given to the student who feels 
the difficulty of passing successfully through the 
middle-period of his course of study. He should 
concentrate on the job in hand, and leave the 
^fufur5n:o looK alter itseltj 

if his course of'stuity has been well-planned 
and his programme vHselj'-arranged, he need not 
worry about attaining the necessarj' standard of 
proficiency for success by the time the date of] 
his examination arrives. Simply by keeping to' 
his programme and working as he has done 
hitherto he is bound to be ready when his 
examination is due. I 

By thinking as little about the futme as possible, 
by overhauling his mental make-up, and b}^ mak- 
ing a sincere attempt to remedy any little weak- 
nesses that seem to him to be standing in the way 
of the smooth progress of his work, the student null 
find no difficulty in emerging successfully from this 
crucial period of study. 

It is possible that ever)^ student ^vill not find 
this period difficult, but the majority do. And 
those who find it so -wiU remain, when the phase 
has passed, strengthened and encouraged b3f the 
test they have undergone. 
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THE RIGHT ATTITUDE 

Though studying for an examination is a matter 
that demands earnest application, it is possible 
to take work too seriously. The change in one’s 
fortunes that is sure to follow success in exam- 
inations naturally prevents the student viewing 
his work in any manner of carelessness or flippancy. 
He feels that he cannot treat the matter lightly, 
for too much hangs in the balance, and the more 
conscientious he is the more likely he is to 
worry. 

But while giving to work the serious thought 
and care it demands, it is still possible to view 
it light-heartedly. Without being careless or 
treating the work with less importance than it 
deserves, one can study in a hght-hearted manner 
that refuses to be awed by the seriousness of the 
occupation. 

This light-hearted attitude to a great extent 
eliminates worry over trifling errors, whose 
importance the overawed student is prone to 
magmfy, and absence of worry produces a frame 
of mind conducive to production of the best 
work of which the student is capable. 
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studying is treated as a hobby that is fascin- 
ating in itself, it ■will seem much more interesting 
and much less exacting in its demands than i: 
is regarded as a laborious task that must 
completed to ensure commercial prosperity.' 

Many students are inchned to look on study 
solely as a means to an end. From this point of 
view alone it is, of course, a task well worth 
completing, but there is something to be said for 
considering the mere acquisition of knowledge 
as a desirable end in itself, alFogether apart from 
the tangible benefits to be gained. 

Most men who take up courses of study no 
doubt do so primarily because of the material 
advancement that success vdU bring. But if they 
refrained from sighing for tlie day when studying 
can be put aside and treated learning as a hobby 
that will help them to derive great pleasure from 
their spare time, they would begin to be interested 
in stud5dng for its own sake. Once such interest 
is aroused there are no heights the student cannot 
reach. y 

Interest gives birth to enthusiasm which,' 
coupled rvith energy and ambition, udll help a 
man to reach a position undreamt of before he 
began to study. He will not breathe a sigh 
of relief when he has passed his examinations 
for the particular qualification he set out to 
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obtain ; he will look for other qualifications to 
acquire. 

The cultivation of this attitude to his work 
helps enormously to maintain the student’s 
interest at the right pitch throughout the period 
of his examination preparation. /. Without sin cere 
interest g ood work cannot be donej Knowledge 
'that EoldSTio4nt-erest4or-the^Qnient-is forgotten 
much more quickly than matter which fascinates 
him and arouses his curiosity to learn more. One 
can take pride in doing work in which one is 
interested, and knowledge of interesting matters 
is the most easily remembered. . 

Every man’ witli a hobby is eager to acquire 
all the information about it that comes tvithin 
his reach. He reads assiduously every available 
book or paper that has any bearing upon it. The 
student who treats his studies as a hobby wiU 
find that there are many ways, apart from actual 
studying of textbooks, by which he can derive 
amusement and pleasure from his work, while 
greatly assisting his progress. 

There are many extremely interesting magazines 
dealing vdth secretarial and accountancy matters 
that furnish valuable uiformation in a way that 
provides easy and pleasant reading. Each of the 
secretarial societies mentioned in Chapter I has its 
offici^ journal, which secretarial students would 
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do well to read. For the would-be accountant, 
also, many journals exist — The Auountant, The 
Accountant’s Journal, and the official organs of the 
various accountancy bodies. 

And tliere are several magazines that deal ultli 
studjdng as an occupation apart from the acqui- 
sition of technical knowledge. The student vtU 
find in reading such papers and magazines much 
that will help to presen'e his interest in his work. 
Moreover, he vill keep up to date in his knowledge. 

This reading is almost the only kind that is not 
distracting in its influence, ^^ffiile it is to a 
certain extent recreative, as a relief from the 
continuous study of textbooks, it is instructive 
and definitel}' helpful to the student. 

The world moves so quickly nonada}'s that the 
accepted fact of to-day may be the challenged 
theory oi to-morrow. In the science of economics 
differing opinions are frequently put forward 
by eminent authorities. Legal enactments are 
often repealed and new ones passed. Textbooks 
cannot keep up with these rapid changes, and 
though new books and revised editions of old 
ones are continuallj'^ being published, the verj* 
latest of tliese may not incorporate the most 
recent evolutions of economic theorj' or the 
latest alterations in commercial legislation. 

But the student, in answering his examination 
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questions, \vill be expected to have some acquain- 
tance with current controversies in economic 
theory and to be aware of recent legal changes, 
and the only way in which he can obtain the 
necessary information is by regular reading of 
the periodicals mentioned. 

/ Examiners frequently include in their papers 
questions that have been designed to test the 
student’s Icnowledge of current affairs, and these 
questions usually carry good marks. They are 
often simple, but unless the student has kept 
abreast of current affairs he will not be able to 
answer them. 

—Not ohly'hy reading those journals published 
for his benefit can the student ‘acquire a good grasp 
of current events. A -wide and intelligent reading 
of his daily newspaper is also called fqiV 

The study of commercial subjects lends an 
added interest to perusal of the day’s news. 
Events to which one has hitherto paid httle 
attention assume a new significance, and problems 
which one previously could not understand are 
made clear. This increased understanding of the 
“ news ” leads to a certain sense of pride in 
knowledge acquired, and a fuller realization of 
the vedue of study. 

The student begins to understand the world 
about him, and his interest in it proportionately 
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increases. It is that increase in interest that is 
so important to arouse, for it \vill carrj' the 
student tlirough many a difficulty and help liim 
to reach his goal witli a sureness and rapidity 
tliat without its aid would be impossible. The 
mind will be kept fresh, too, by its interest in 
news that has a bearing on one’s studies, for 
where interest is present the fatigue that is due 
more to boredom than to effort will never be felt. 

This increase in his understanding of affairs 
ivill also give an added interest to the student’s 
daily w’ork. How'ever prosaic and monotonous 
his daily tasks may have seemed hitherto he will 
now' begin to realize their importance in the scheme 
of commerce and to learn much from them. 

Examiners give good marks for answ'ers to 
questions tliat exhibit practical knowledge and 
actual working experience. Many firms have 
labour-saving methods in office procedure that 
may not be widely kno^vn. New office appliances 
are frequently invented, and the student may be 
brought into contact with some of these before 
particulars of tliem are included in textbooks. 

\’iTienever the student meets with any of tliese 
or otlier matters which give him a practical 
demonstration of matters which he has studied 
only in theory, or which he may not have studied 
at all, he should make a note of them. By 
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making notes of all tliose helpful little points that 
come within his reach lie can extend his knowledge 
considerably, and the answers to his examination 
questions will indicate that his knowledge is 
practical and up to date. And this collecting of 
facts to amplify the instruction derived from his 
textbooks will help him to be curious about 
everything new, and to maintain that zest for 
the acquisition of knowledge w'hich characterizes 
the most successful students. 
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PRE-EXAM JNATION DAYS 

Every veil-planned course of studj' w-ill enable 
tlie student to cover thoroughly the whole ground 
of work in time to allow' at least six or eight weeks 
for revision and for the study of past examination 
papers. A good method is to allow as many 
weeks for the re\ision as tliere are subjects in 
tlie S3ilabus, though, of course, one should not 
retise each subject tiiroughout a whole w^eek and 
tlien dismiss it as finished. One should continue 
that intelligent variation of work in re\ision 
which has characterized the w'hole course. Only 
b}' variation can monoton}' and tedium be pre- 
vented, and the examination approached without 
staleness. 

Unless they are properly used, these days before 
the examination \vill fly with such rapidity that 
tire student will fail to get the best out of them, 
rvith the result that when tire examination arrives 
he -will feel unprepared for it. 

But if the suggested number of weeks has been 
left for revision he will have plenty of time to go 
through the whole of his past w'ork thoroughly. 
Revision, of course, should not be left entirely 
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to the period immediately before the examination, 
hut should have been carried out regularly 
throughout the study period. If tliis has been 
done, all that is now nccessarj" is a sound reading 
of the textbooks to familiarize oneself with tlie 
early work, to obtain a final impression of those 
things which have been memorized, and to give 
the final touch of proficiency to one’s practical 
exercises. Actual study should be no longer 
necessarj'. ^Re vision should bjUDfirfilv a naeth-Qd, 
^ refreshingtHe min^^ 

In re\’ision it isu^H not to pay too much atten- j 
tion, to minor details. It one reads over and I 
gr<!u>p& fuuily every point of outstanding impor- 
tance the mind will automatical^ fill in the minor , 
details by a process of associating them with/ 
the important points to which they are related. 1 
Attempts to assimilate hundreds of facts without 
any effort to select the important ones merely ^ 
clogs and confuses the mind. / 

Here tlie enormous value of an intelligent 
process of underfilling vvill be revealed. If all 
the underlined portions of the textbook are read, 
a sound knowiedge of the outline of a subject 
will be grasped. Much of the text that has not 
been underlined is of no further value. It has 
served its purpose in the first reading by helping 
the student to understand the main facts and 
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important principles, and need be given no 
furtlicr attention. 

In revision, of course, particular attention %vill 
be paid to those sections in wliich weaknesses have 
been revealed during tlie period of study. The 
student should endeavour to have as good an 
average knowledge of ever}' subject as possible. 
If he feels confident of his knowledge in one sub- 
ject he should not, unless he is certain tliat liis 
position is sound in every otlier subject, give 
further time to that particular one in the hope 
of attaining distinction. There should be no 
weak links in liis armour. It is obviously better 
to achieve a safe pass in every subject than to 
do brilliant papers in three or four subjects and 
fail in tlie others. 

Failure in a singl e subject invariably means ., 
failure in the whole examination ^^ If one has to 
sit again, even if only one subject has to be taken, 
considerable time is wasted. But in many of 
tlie professional examinations failure in one sub- 
ject means that the student must sit again for 
the whole examination, and the importance of 
reaching the necessary standard in every subject 
cannot, tlierefore, be too greatly stressed. Hon- 
ours and high places in the pass list are doubtless 
enviable distinctions, but tliey should not be 
sought at the risk of failure. 
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[ Study of past examination papers is strongly 
recommended to the student who is entirely 
unfamihar mth examinations as a means of 
familiarizing him with the kind of questions he 
will be called upon to answer.'^ By reading 
Shrough the papers ‘'sef^'"Ihe last two or three 
examinations, which can be obtained, as a rule, 
for a few pence from the examining body, he will 
be able to see the scope of the knowledge required 
and the type of questions that occur most fre- 
quently. Consequently in the examination room 
he will not be unprepared for the task before 
him. 

In almost every examination certain types of 
questions frequently recur, and study of a few 
past papers will indicate what these are. But 
the student should not be misled into counting 
on finding such questions in his paper, y Studen ts,.. 
whose preparation has not been thorough _jrg_- 
apt to concentrate during revisinn on preparing 

answers to these favourite questions of e xaminers. 

But, as one cannot be certain that such questions 
will be set, the student who has worked consci- 
entiously %vill avoid trusting to luck in this way, 
and will make sure that he possesses the sound 
all-round knowledge which can afford to ignore 
such risky methods. 

The preparation of model answers to questions 
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is, however, sometimes useful in giving one a 
grasp of one particularly important section of a 
subject. By uxiting out a condensed lucid 
explanation of a particular principle in, say, 
economics, one is able to co-ordinate a large 
number of related facts into a small body of 
words that is infinitely easier to remember than 
the contents of several pages of a textbook. The 
actual process of writing also assists the 
memor}' and impresses facts very deeply on the 
mind. 

This method should not, of course, be relied 
upon as a means of preparing definite answers 
to possible questions, but merely as a means of 
saving time in revision by coUating a number of 
important facts in a form that is easy to remember. 
This practice is distinct from regular e.xtensive 
note-taking during the study period, which has 
previously been mentioned afid deprecated as 
making too great demands upon the student s 
time. 

.Bast .examination p apers afford vei^'' usefu l 
practice for every student. It is a good plan to 
work through one of” t\voof the papers in each 
subject under examination conditions without 
reference to a textbook, and to allow the samel 
time as in the actual examination to complete/ 
the paper. 
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This practice will reveal any subjects in which 
knowledge is weak. These should, of course, be 
given particular attention thenceforth until the 
•examination. On the other hand, if the questions 
are satisfactorily answered self-confidence will 
Increase. The accuracy of the answers can, of 
tourse, always be verified by reference to text- 
books. 

If the whole paper on any subject is not com- 
pleted in the specified time, the reason for this 
must be ascertained. It may be due to lack of 
knowledge, or to inability to express one’s 
thoughts in a few words. The remedy for the 
first cause is ob'vious, and, for the second, regular 
practice is recommended in answering examination, 
papers until every paper can be completed in the 
prescribed time. 

During the period immediately prior to his 
examination the student may feel a lack of 
confidence in himself. This is quite a natural 
feeling. He knows that he is supposed to possess 
an intimate knowledge of several textbooks, and 
he believes that the examiners, having so ■wide 
a field from which to choose, are likely to 
select many points that he may have neglected 
on which to question him. He feels that he 
cannot be quite sure of success without having 
every detail of his textbooks at his fingers’ tips. 
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That belief, though entirely natural, is quite 
wrong. 

No examiner expects a perfect detailed know- 
ledge from the student.^ All he requires to know is 
that the student has studied a subject thoroughly 
and assimilated a sound knowledge of its broad 
outlines. The student will be given an oppor- 
tunity of pro\dng that he has done this, for he 
Avill find several more questions in most of his 
papers than he is required *to answer, alternatives 
thus being provided for him. Moreover, many 
questions give the student a chance to exhibit 
his knowledge without confining himself too 
strictlj' to details of facts. ) 

If the student realizes this, and has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has worked consci- 
entiously throughout his period of study and has 
adhered strictly to the programme originally 
planned, self-confidence is bound to result. Such 
self-confidence never considers the possibility of 
failure, and there is, therefore, no reason why the 
conscientious student should entertain doubts of 
his success. 

Worry over the result of his examination may 
not only be entirely groundless, but, if it is allowed 
to obtain too much prominence in the student’s 
mind, \vill produce in him the worst possible 
attitude to his work. Success is rarely achieved 
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by those who are obsessed with thoughts oi 
failure ; it is the reward of those who believe in 
themselves. 

Many students look on examinations entirely 
in the wrong spirit. An examination is much 
less of an ordeal than they suppose. .It is merely 
the inevitable test to which they must be su^ ecteS 
j f their knowle dge and ability^sto^ definitely 
appraised, and should present little, if any, more 
difficulty than any of their study tests. 

The attitude of such students magnifies the 
difficulty of the task before them, and produces 
the nervousness which causes many more failures 
than is generally realized. Worry over the result 
of an examination and nervousness of the occasion 
are often the cause of the failure of a student who 
possesses quite enough knowledge to answer every 
question in his paper satisfactorily. 

The student who has studied regularly and 
thoroughly throughout the period of his prepara- 
tion will derive intense satisfaction from the 
knowledge that he has done his best. And 
because he has done his best, failure is highly 
improbable. This is so simply because exam- 
inations are designed chiefly for men of average 
ability who are prepared to work conscientiously 
for a certain period in order to acquire a definite 
amount of professional knowledge. 
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Instead of being approached with feelings of 
fear and awe, an examination should be looked 
upon merely as the final step in a course of study. 
It should be regarded as the easiest, rather than 
the hardest, part of obtaining a professional 
qualification, and if one's study has been well- 
done that is what it rvill prove to be. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE EXAMIKATION 

After many months of hard stud\^ the examina- 
tion day at last arrives, and according to his 
temperament and the waj"- he has worked the 
student either prepares himself eagerly for the 
test or submits to the inevitable %vith trepidation. 
But if he has studied hard and well without ever 
having succumbed to the temptation to slack, 
he ^vill feel that confident anticipation which is 
bom of the satisfaction of having acquired a 
mastery over difficult technical subjects solely 
by means of his o%vn industry and strength of 
will. 

He will enjoy that feeling of intense satisfaction 
which comes with the knowledge that he has 
accomplished so far what he set out to perform. 
The task before him will seem a challenge to him 
to prove that his study has been weU done, and 
to show that he is capable of answering any 
question on the subjects to which he has given 
so much time and labour. 

Most professional examinations occupy the best 
part of two days. There are usually seven or 
eight papers, and two horns is, as a rule, allowed 
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for each. The student is therefore \vise to be 
sure to obtain a good night’s rest on the eve of 
the examination, so that he can rise fresh for p 
good day’s work. 

( It is a good plan to endeavour to complete tin 
process of'fevision'at'Ieast~three'days‘"befo"re th( 
Scaminatioh, so that the brain can be thoroughlj 
r&ted before it is submitted to the ' final test 
Slany students frantically endeavour to cram 
their minds with everj’ important point in their 
subjects during the last daj^ or two in the hope 
that this last impression will remain in their 
minds during the examination. 

No practice could be more disastrous. In the 
attempt to remember so many half-digested 
facts in tliis superficial way the mind becomes 
so confused that clear thinking is impossible. 
Often in the intervals between papers students 
may be seen poring over textbooks in a final ^ i 
attempt to refresh their minds. Such last minute 
efforts are quite futile, and oftenJe ad to d isaster. 
Knmvledge' that has been thorouglily learned 
during months of earnest study becomes obscured 
under a superficial impression which, because it 
is gained hurriedly at tire last moment, camiot 
be sufficiently remembered to enable good answers 
to be given. 

Such attempts to refresh the mind will never 
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enable a student to compensate for slackness 
during the study period, of which they are, indeed, 
usually an indication. 

The student should set aside any fears he may 
entertain, and should resist any temptations to 
look at his books during thfe few days before his 
examination as rigidly as he -has previously 
resisted temptations to neglect them. Success 
, in an examination is the result solely of consci- 
entious application to study throughout the 
period of preparation ; nothing^ els6 can avail. 

At this stage the value of optimism cannot be 
over-emphasized. It is unwise to exaggerate the 
difficulty of questions that have, not yet' been 
seen. If one’s study'^has been done thoroughly 
no question will fail to recall knowledge with 
|/which one is quite familiar. As most 

ijl questions jog the memory and set up the neces- 
1 s ary train of thoug ht to produceThe right answer. 

' 'Though the answer may not be at ffist apparent 
a little thought will usually bring to mind -the 
necessary knowledge required. It is often sur- 
prisingly - easy to answer, examination questions 
the difficulty of "which had previously been feared. 

^certain nervousness due to excitement before 
the student enters the exaimhatioh room is quite 
\j natural. 'Tt will be found, however, that as soon 
as one is seated at one’s desjk such nervousness 
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will disappear. In giving one’s whole attention 
to the paper evcrj'thing else \wil be forgotten. 

y A most importa nt point to bear in mind is 
time. Th ere is invariably a clock in the ^airiina*- 
tion room, but if the student is seated in a position 
where this is not easity visible he should keep a 
watch on his desk in front of him. If he fails to 
keep the passage of time under close obseiu'ation 
he ma}^ be tempted to give too much time t< 
the first few questions, until tlie consequence tha 
the remainder have to be answered in a hurry.. - 
The instructions to students which iviU appea 
at tlie head ot tiie paper must be careiuuy read 
— ft equently students waste time in "answering 
both parts of a question where only one is neces- 
sary, of in answering more than tlie required 
number of questions, simply because they paj 
inadequate attention to their instructions. 

Such points as miting on one side of the papei 
only, beginning a new question on a fresh ‘sheet, 
and ^vriting one’s name clearly on the front oi 
the papers in the place provided are often 
neglected. Their importance is obvioui] mid 
No thin g is more annojung than to find, when tlie 
paper is almost completed and only a few minutes 
remain, that tlie candidate has overlooked some 
essential point tliat will require considerable time 
to put right. 
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The number of questions to be answered will 
be definitely stated. If eight questions must be 
answered and two hours are given for the paper, 
it should be the endeavour to answer each ques- 


tion in a quarter of an hour. 

It is not necessary to answer the questions in 
the order in which they appear on the paper, 
provided that each answer is numbered. There- 
fofe, read througtr"all“the~questions and answer 
first those to which an answer can unhesitatingly 
be given. In this way much time wll be saved. 
As a rule, many questions can be answered in a 
very few minutes, and the time saved on these 
can be devoted to those less simple questions 
which require more thought and consideration. 

Every question should be read very carefully 
so that its full meaning is thoroughly realized. 
^!o more information than is a.ctuadly asked for 
should be given?' It is a frequent habit among 
exami nees 'To~^d^vouf to obtain good marks 
by giving more information in their answers than 
th^ questions require! buch unnecessary exhi- 
Vbitions of ’knowledge hot only gain no more marks 
than short straightforward answers, but may lead 
to marks being deducted. An examiner caimot 
but be irritated by a student’s failure to comply 
Avith the elementary instructions given to him. 
i A simple_ Jucid s tyle— ui^nsweting-jiugstions 
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should be cultivated. It is easier to express one’s 
tlfbuglits deafly^ simple language than in 
long complicated sentences. Moreover, verbose 
answers waste much time which is very precious 
to the examination candidate. 

The relative value of different questions is 
sometimes difficult to appraise, but because 
some questions are obviousl}' more difficult and 
require longer answers than others, the student 
should answer these if he is confident of his 
ability to do so. These questions may not carry 
higher marks than the others, but they probably 
will, and an examiner will certainly be impressed 
by the work of a student who has courageously 
answered all the most difficult questions. 

One should not, however, be depressed at 
finding one or two questions too difficult. If 
correct and complete answers can be given to the 
required number of questions — ^wlrichever they 
are — success is certain. Even if all the ques- 
tions cannot be answered one will not necessarily 
fail. 

Students are often afraid of failure because 
the5'^ have not completed a paper. While it is, 
of course, desirable to answer everjf question 
required — and there is no reason why ample time 
should not be found to do so if the time for the 
paper is carefully divided up — it is better to give, 
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sa y, six cnmpletp. answers than to a n swer ei ght, 
questions in adeauatgly. 

The majority of professional examining bodies 


do not publish the percentage of marks that must 
be obtained to achieve a pass. But it may 
safely be said that in the majority of cases 75 
per cent will be sufficient. 

By carefully allotting an equal amount of time 
to each question, and by answering first those 
that appear easiest, it will be found that towards 
the end of the time allowed there is usualty an 
ample margin in hand for answering the difficult 
questions. If more than one of these cannot be 
attacked wth confidence, endeavour to work 
out the answers mentally as quickly as possible. 
If it is found by this means that one of the ques- 
tions can be answered fully, that one should be 
disposed of first. 

In such subjects as accountancy or secretarial 
work, where answers may require the working 
out of several accounts or the ruling up of statu- 
tory forms, these practical questions should be 
left until the theoretical questions have been 
answered. It -will then often be found that ample 
time is available to enable the answers to be 
carefully executed with the neatness which earns 
many marks. 

In arithmetic the questions in which no problem 
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is involved should be dealt with first. Problems 
often require much thought, and cannot be 
answered hurriedty. In all matliematical ques- 
tions it is ad\dsable to check each stage of tire 
working before proceeding to the next. This 
may seem to take up mudi valuable time, but 
it is in tlie end the quickest method. Nothing 
is so likely to produce panic in a student as to 
find, when a sum has been completed, that a tiny 
error in one of tire initial stages has rendered the 
entire working inaccurate. 

There is usually no need to be in a violent hurry 
in answering papers Adequate time is invariabty 
allowed to enable the student, if he Icnou's his 
subjects, to answer every question at a pace that 
allows tlie utmost care to be exercised. 

It is desirable to complete the paper about five 
or ten minutes before tlie end of the time allowed. 
This short period should be devoted to reading 
carefully through one’s answers in order to correct 
any little errors of spelling or punctuation that 
may inadvertently have been allowed to creep 
into them, and to give those little finishing touches 
that add neatness to a paper and give it a pre- 
possessing appearance. 

Many students leave the examination room 
before the time is up. They may be under the 
impression that they have done all they can, and 
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that there is no reason for waiting any longer. 
But no paper is so perfect that it cannot be 
improved. second or third reading through 
tlic answers may sug gest one or Two facts that 
fiad^ not previously conTc~{6~'mimir^^fte Ti~tt^ ^ 
is~fime to rc-wr7te~:T~quc5tioil''jn~dfe*lrcatJy,' or 
even to make an attempt, that may earn a few 
marks, to answer a question that had hitherto 
appeared too difficult. It is foolish to waste 
these spare minutes which may help to earn just 
those few additional marks that can turn the 
scale between failure and success. 

It is an occasional occurrence, but a highly 
improbable one where study has been properly 
carried out, for a student to have answered but 
a small part of a paper, and to feel that he cannot 
answer any more. Feeling discouraged he may 
be inclined to make no furtlier attempt to attack 
the questions that have so far bewildered him. 
Without having recourse to the trite counsel that 
he should keep on trying, it ma}'^ be of more 
practical assistance to point out that continuous 
poring over a difficult question may at last reveal 
a ray of light that eventually vfill illuminate a 
dark comer of the mind. 

Careful re-reading of a question often exposes 
a new view-point that gives a clue to the required 
answer. It is wise, therefore, never to give up 
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And though many sliidcnts do not realize it. 
the papers in whiclt they imagine they have not 
done well arc often up to the required standard. 

If difiiculty has been experienced in answering 
questions, though the answers have after much 
thought at last been arrived at. it is e.asy to gain 
tiic impression that the work in that paper has 
not been good. On the contrary the care and 
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thought which those questions have demanded may 
have produced considerably better answers than 
those which have been given with greater facility 
to questions in an apparently easier paper. 

Passing a professional examination is not in 
reality nearly such a difficult matter as man}' 
people suppose. It is certainly not a task to be 
lightly undertaken or one that can be successfully 
accomplished without the expenditure of a 
certain amount of time and trouble. But the 
sacrifices demanded are so small and so easily 
made compared with the benefits obtainable, 
that they are an absurdly small price to pay for 
the invaluable qualification which is the reward 
of successful study. A professional qualification 
gives a man an enormous advantage over his 
rivals in business to-day. 

The day of the unskilled commercial w'orker is 
rapidly passing, and the time is coming W'hen the 
business man who lacks some sort of professional 
qualification to indicate the possession of special- 
ized knowledge will find it difficult to obtain 
a satisfactory reward for his services. 

When that time comes — and it is inevitably 
approaching— the man who has qualified himself 
by passing an examination -will reap an abundant 
harvest from the seeds of his own ambition 
and industry. 
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Net 

7/6 

Branch Accounts. 

By P. Tagoart, A.S.A.A. .... 

Net 

3/- 

Builders’ Accounts and Costs. 

By Kobert G. Legge 

Nob 

3/6 

Business Book-keeping. 

By J. Rodtley 

Net 

3/6 

Commercial Goodwill. 

By P. D. LE.AKE, F.C.A. .... 

Net 

21/- 

Company Accounts. 

By Arthtjr Coles, F.C.I.S. .... 

Net 

7/6 

Consignments, Account Sales, and Accounts 
Current. 

By E. J. HAJniOND, A.C.I.S., A.I,.A.j\.. . . Neb 

5/- 

Cost Accounting. 

By W. ArNSWORTH, A.C.I.S., A.C.W.A. 

Net 

5/- 



PRICE 


Book-keeping and Accountancy — contd. 

Cost Accounting. 

' By W. B. Lawbnce, O.P.A Net 21/- 

Cost Accounts in Principle and Practice. 

By A. CuFFOBD Ridg'way, F.O.A. . . • Net 51 - 

Cost Accounts for the Metal Industry. 

By H. E. Parkes, M.Ckun., A.C.W.A. . . Nob 10/8 

Costing and Price Fixing. 

By J. M. Scott-Maxwell, B.Sc. . • . Net 6/- 

Gosting, A Primer of 

By E. J. H. Ryall, F.C.W.A. .... Net 5/- 

Gosting, Dictionary of. 

By R. J. H. Ryalb, F.C.W.A Net 10/6 

Costing, Theory and Practice of 

By B. W. Newman, A.C.A. .... Net 8/6 

Depreciation and Wasting Assets. 

By P. D. liEAKE, F.C.A. .... Net 15/- 

bictionary of Book-keeping. 

By R, J. Porters ...... Net 7/6 

Foreign Exchange Accounting. 

By 0. Djobup ...... Net 15/- 

Full Course in Book-keeping. 

By H. W. PoRBiTT and W. Nickun, A.S.A.A. Neb 5/- 

Higher Book-keeping and Accounts. 

By H. W. PoRRiTT and W. Nicbun, A.S.A.A. Neb 5/- 
Hotel Book-keeping. Net 2/6 

How to Become a Qualified Accountant. 

By R. A. Wnry, F.S.A.A Net 3/6 

Manual of Book-keeping and Accountancy. 

By A. Nixon, F.C.A., and H. E. Evans, A.C.A. . Net 10/6 

Manual of Cost Accounts. 

By H. JoETOS Lunt, F.C.A., A.C.I.S., F.C.W.A. Neb 7/6 

Notes of Lessons on Book-keeping. 

By J. Roim.EY ...... Neb 3/6 

Practical Book-keeping. 

By G. Johnson, P.C.I.S. .... Net 6/- 

Principles and Practice of Book-keeping and 

Accounts. By B. G. Vickery, A.C.A. . Net 12/6 

Principles of Auditing. 

By P. R. M. Be Paula, O.B.E., F.C.A. . . Net 7/6 

■ Principles of Book-keeping Explained. 

By I. H. HuMpiiinirs Nob 2/6 
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Book-keeping and Accountancy— contd. 

rnicB 

Questions and Answers in Book-keeping and 

Accounting. By F. F. Shakles, F.S.A.A., Net 10/6 
Railway Accounts and Finance. 

By Allen E. Newhook, A.K.C. . . . Net 5/- 

Shopkeepers ’ Accounts Simplified. 

By O. D. Cornell ..... Not 2/- 
Sinking Funds, Reserve Funds, and Depreciation. 

By J. H. Burton, A.S.A.A Net 3/6 

BUSINESS TRAINING. ETC. 

Autliorship and Journalism. 

By Albert E. Bull Net gyg 

Business Handwriting. Net i/6 

Business Methods and Secretarial Work for 
Girls and Women. 

By Helen Retnard, M.A Net 2/6 

Commerce, Stage I. 

By A. jA^ms 2/6 

Commercial Handwriting and Correspon- 
dence. . Net 2/6 

Commercial Practice. 

By Alfred Schofield Net 3/6 

Counting-House Routine. 1st Year’s Course. 

By Vincent E. Collinge, A.C.I.S. . . . Net 1/9 

Counting-House Routine, 2nd Year’s Course. 


By Vincent E. Coujnoe, A.C.I.S. . 
Course in Business Training. 

. Net 

3/8 

By G. K. Bucen.all, A.O.I.S. 

Elements of Commerce. 

• 

2/6 

By F. Heywood, A.C.I.S. 

Game of Commerce, The. 

. Net 

4/- 

By n. Kendrick Net 

How to Become an Auctioneer and Estate 

3/6 

Agent. By W. F. Nokes, F,A.1. 

How to Become a Private Secretary. 

. Net 

3/6 

By J. E. MctuVCHLAN, F.I.P.S. 

How to Enter the Mercantile Marine. 

. Net 

3/6 

By E. A. Fletcher .... 

. Net 

3/6 
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Business Training — contd. 

PRICE 

How to Write a Good Handi 
By B. T. B. Hoiungs ..... Net 1/6 
Junior Woman Secretary- 
By Askie E. Davis, P.Inc.S.T. . . . Net 2/- 

Manual of Business Training. Net 4/- 

Modern Business and Its Methods. 

By W. CAilPBELl., Chartered Secretary. . . Net 7/6 

Popular Guide to Journalism. 

By A. EjjfGSTOS ...... Net 2/6 

Practical Journalism and Newspaper Law. 

By A. Baker, and E. A. Cope . . Net 3/6 

Principles and Practice of Commerce. 

By James Stephensok, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . Net 8/6 

Principles of Business. 

By James Stephenson*, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. 

Part I, Net 2/6 ; ... Part II, Net 3/6 

Routine of Commerce. 

By Aefred Schofieij), B.Sc.(Econ). . . Net 4/- 

Short Story Writing and Free Lance 
Journalism. By s. A. Moseiey . . Net 7/6 

Theory and Practice of Commerce. 

Edited by P. Heeus, F.C.I.S. . . . Net 7/6 

Traders and Trading. 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. . . . Net 2/6 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Civil Service Arithmetic Tests. 

By P. J. Vareey-Tipton .... Net 2/8 

Civil Service Essay Writing. 

By W. J. Addis, M.A Net 2/6 

Civil Service Guide. By a. J. Lawford Jones Net 2/6 
Civil Service Practice in Precis Writing. 

Edited by Arthur Beynoeds, il.A. (Oxon) . Net 2/6 

Civil Servant and His Profession. The Net 3/6 
Copying Manuscript, Orthography, Hand- 
writing, Etc. By A. J. Laivforo Jones. Net 3/6 
Digesting Returns into Summaries. 

By A. J. Lamteord Jones 
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. Net 2/6 



Civil Service — contd. 


Elementary Precis Writing. 

Uy W.\I.Ti;!! .SilA\vc!!0-<i, H.A. . . . Ncl 

Guide to Indexing and Precis W'riting. 

Uy W. J. \Vi>Tov, ^t.A., n.Sc., ftiul E. IjowKC!’. . Hel 

» Indexing and Precis Writing. 

lly A. J. Umvioud Josr-s .... Net 


ENGLISH AND COMIVIERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Business Letters in English. 

By W. .1. Wr.-TON, B.Sc-. . . . Nof 

Commerce and Correspondence. 

By K. 11. Unotn', 15.Sc.(Kc()ii.) .... Kot 

Commercial Correspondence and Commercial 
Englisli. Not 

Commercial Dictionary. Not 

Common-sense English. 

By B. 'V. IIoiXVNt). .M.A., M.Sc., LB.D. 
Correspondence of Commerce, The. 

By A. Bisno.s BAUn:n, U.Sc., B.A. . . Nob 

English Composition and Correspondence. 

By J. F. Pavis, B.Lit., .M.A., hh.li. (Ijoiid.) . Not 
English for Commercial Students. 

By n. W. Houghton Net 

English Grammar and Composition. 

By W. J. WI15TON, M.A., B.Sc. (I>oml.) . . Not 

English Mercantile Correspondence. Not 

English Prose Composition. 

By W. J. tVnsTON, .M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) . . Not 

Essentials of Speech. By .Toun b. PKi:.sjfA . Not 
Guide to Commercial Correspondence and 
Business Composition. 

By W. .T. WnsTON, .M.A., B.Sc. (Ijond.) . 

How to Teach Commercial English. 

By 'VVALTeri StiAwunoss, B.A. . • • Net 

Manual of Commercial English. 

By Walteh Shawchoss, B.A. • • * -woi; 

Manual of Punctuation. By W. B. WBnsxEn 
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rniCE 

s/- 

2h 

2/Q 


3/6 

5 /- 

3/0 

1/6 

1/0 

4 /- 

3 /- 

2/6 

4/6 

3/6 

8/0 

7/6 

2/6 

3/6 

3/6 

1 /- 


English and Commercial Correspondence^ — contd. 

PP.lCR 

Pocket English Dictionary. Neb 1/6 

Principles and Practice of Commercial Corre- 
spondence. By J. Stephekson, M.A., M.Com. Net 7/6 

Punctuation as a Means of Expression. 

By A. E. Lovell, M.A. .... Neb 1/- 

Synonyms and Antonyms, Pitman’s Book of. 

Net 2/6 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY 

Commercial Atlas of the World. Net 5/- 

Commercial Geography of the British Empire 

Abroad and Foreign Countries. Net 3/- 

Commercial Geography of the British 

Isles Net 2/6 

Commercial Geography of the World. Net 4/6 
Commercial History. 

By J. B. V. JilAncKiJ^T, M.A. . . . Neb 5/6 

Elements of Commercial Geography. 

By C. H. Grant, M.Sc., F.B.Met.Soc. . . Net 2/- 

Elements of Commercial History. 

By Fred Hall, M.A., B.Com., F.C.I.S. . . Net 2/- 

Geography of Commerce, The. 

By W. P. Better, M.Gom Net 5/- 

History of Commerce, The. 

By T.G. Williams, M.A.,P.B.Hist.S.,F.B.Econ.S. Net 5/- 
Principles of Commercial History. 

By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . Neb 7/6 

World and Its Commerce, The. Net 2/8 

ECONOMICS 

British Finance (1914-1921). 

Edited by A. W- Kjrkaldt, M.A., B.Litt., M.Com. Net 15/- 
British Labour (1914-1921). 

Edited by A. W. KlRKALDy, M.A., B.Litt., M.Com. Neb 10/6 
Dictionary of Economic and Banking Terms. 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., and A. Crew Net 5/— 
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Economics — contd . 

Economic Geography. 

By JouN JXcFarl-vne, M.A., M.Cora. . . Net 10/6 

Economic Geography, The Principles of. 

By R. N. RnoMOSE Buottn .... Net 7/6 

Economics for Business Men. 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. . . . Net 3/6 

Economics for Everyman. 

By J. E. Lb Rossignol Net 5/- 

Economics of Private Enterprise, The. 

By J. H. Jones, JI.A Net 7/6 

Economics : Principles and Problems. 

By L. D. Bdie Net I 5 /- 

Elements of Political Economy. 

By H, Haix, B.A Net 2/_ 

Guide to Political Economy, 

By F. H. Spencee, D.Sc., LL.B. . . . Net 3/6 

Industrial Combination in England. 

By P. PirzGEBAUD, B.Coin Net 10/6 

Introduction to Sociology and Social Problems. 

By W. G. Beach Net 6/_ 

Labour, Capital and Finance. 

By “ Spectatoe " (W. W. Waix, P.S.S.) . Net 3/6 

Main Currents of Social and Industrial Change, 

1870-1924. By T. G. WntUAMB, M.A. . Net 5/- 
National Economics. By E. Batten . . Net 5/- 

Outlines of Central Government. 

By John J. Ciabke, M.A., F.S.S. . . . Net 2/6 

Outlines of Industrial and Social Economics. 

By John J. Ciaeke, JJ.A., P.S.S., and James E. • 

Peatt, A.C.I.S Net 1/6 

Outlines of Local Government. 

By John J. Clarke, M.A,, P.S.S. . . . Net 2/6 

Outlines of the Economic History of England. 

By H. O. Meredech, JI.A., ai.Com. . . Net 7/6 

Plain Economics. 

By John Lee, SI.A., 5I.Com.Sc. . . . Net 3/6 

Social Administration. 

By John J. Ciarke, ST.A., P.S.S. . . . Net 7/6 

Substance of Economics, The. 

By H. A. StLVEBMAN, B.A. 
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. Net 6/- 



BANKING ANT) FINANCE 


Banker as a Lender, The. 

By F. E. Steele . ' Net 

Bankers’ Advances. 

ByF.R. Stead. EditedbySmJotEs’ P aget, K.C. Neb 

Bankers’ Advances Against Produce. 

By A. 'WiLLiAAis, A.I.B. .... Net 

Bankers’ Credits. By W. F. Spalddcg . Net 

Bankers’ Securities Against Advances. 

By Lawrence A. Fogg, Cert. A.I.B. . . N^b 

Bankers’ Clearing House, The. 

By P. W. ILatteiews ..... Neb 
Bankers’ Tests. By F. B.. Stead . . Net 

Bank Organization, Management, etc. 

By J. F. Davis, R.A., D.Lit., LL.B. (Bond.) . Net 
Cheques. By C. F. Hannaford . . .Net 

Dictionary of Banking. 

By AV. ThovjGon and Lloyd Christian . . Net 

Eastern Exchange. By w. F. Spalding . Net 

Elements of Banking. By J. P. Gandy . Net 

English Banking Administration, An Outline of. 

By Joseph Syees, BA. (Hons.) . . . Net 

English Banking Methods. 

By L. L. 31. 3 Bnty, Ph.D., B.Sc., B.Com. . Net 
English Composition and Banking 
Correspondence. 

By L. B. W. O. Fdllbrook-Leggatt, M.C., B.A. Net 
English Public Finance. 

By Harvey E. Fisk ..... Net 
Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills in Theory 
and in Practice. By W. F. Spalding . Net 
Foreign Exchange. A Primer of 
By TV. F. Spalding ..... Net 

Foreign Exchange. Part I. Answers to Ques- 
tions to Institute of Bankers’ Exam. 
Papers on. 

By L. L. 31. 3 I 1 NTY, Ph.D., B.Sc. . . . Net 

Foreign Trade, The Finance of. 

By TV. F. Spalding ..... Net . 
Functions of Money, The. By TV. F. Spalding Net 
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PSICB 

5/- 

6 /- 

6 /- 

10/6 

6 /- 

7/6 

10/6 

6 /- 

6 /- 

30/- 

15/- 

2 /- 

2/6 

15/- 

51 - 

7/6 

7/6 

3/6 

3/6 

7/6 

7/6 



Banking and Finance — contd. 

How to Succeed in a Bank. By f. k. Stoclk Xot 3/6 
Internationa! Trade Finance. 

By G, W. Binv.viin^, Ph.U Xet 10/6 

London Ivlonej' Market, Tlie 

By \V. F. SpALnixo Xet 10/6 

Modern Finance and Industry, 

By A. S. W.viin . . . ' . . . Xet 5/- 

Money and the Stock and Share Markets. 

By E>ui. D.U'in-; Xofc 2.1- 

Monev, Exchange, and Banking. 

By if. T. E.\ston-. A.f.B Kct 6/- 

Notes on Banking and Commercial Law. 

By T. LUiVD B.vvies Xot 3/- • 

Practical Banking. 

By J. F. c;. B.\gsiuw, Cert. A.I.B. . . . Net 7/6 

Talks on Banking to Bank Clerks. 

By n. E. Ev.x.ns Not 2/6 

Title Deeds and Real Property Law. 

By F. It. Stead Net 6/- 

INSUR.\NCE 

Actuarial Science, The Elements of. 

By B. E. UXDERWOOD, Jt.B.E., F.I.A. . . Net 5/- 

Burglarj’^ Risks. 

By E. II. Gkoot, B.Sc.. A.C.I.I. . . . Net 10/6 

Business Man’s Guide to Insurance, The. 

By A. Bjiiltott Net 3/6 

Compound Interest, Principles of. 

By n. B. Edwards Net 5/- 

Credit Risks, Commercial. By G. H. Swain Net 5/- 

Fire Insurance, Common Hazards of. 

By W. G. KunLER Kidlev, F.C.I.i. . . Net 5/- 

Fire Insurance, Principles and Practice of. 

By F. Godwln Net 5/- 

Fire Policy Drafting and Endorsements. 

By W. C.*II. P.ARI.EY Net 7/6 

Guide to Marine Insurance. 

By Henry 3Ce.\te . . . . . . Net 3/6 

Insurance. By T. E. A’ocrNG. B.A., F.Ii.A.S., W. K. 

Strong, F.I.A., and Vyvyan Harr, F.P.A., F.I.A, A'et 10/6 
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Insurance — contd . 

Insurance Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. ByT. E. Youkg, B.A., F.R.A..S.. 
and RicnARD JIasters, A.C.A. . . . Neb 

Insurance of Profits. 

By A. G. Mackex ..... Net 

Insurance of Public Liability Risks. 

By S. V. Kirkpatrick, F.G.I.I. . . Neb 

Law and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees. 

By C. Evans and F. H. Jones . . . Net 

Life Assurance from Proposal to Policy. 

By H. Hosking Taylor, P.I.A., A.C.1.1., and V. W. 
Tyler, F.I.A. ...... Net 

Life Assurance, Guide to. 

By S. G. Leigh, F.I.A. ..... Neb 

Motor Insurance. By w. P. Todd . . Neb 

Pension, Endowment, Life Assurance, and 
Other Schemes for Commercial Companies. 
By H. Dougharty, P.C.I.S. .... Net 

Personal Accident, Disease, and Sickness 
Insurance, The Principles and Practice of 
By J. B. Welson, LL.M. .... Net 

Physiology and Anatomy. 

By H. Gardiner, 5I.S., P.R.C.S. . . . Net 

Principles of Insurance. By j. Alfred Eke Net 
Successful Insurance Agent, The. 

By J.' J. Bisgood, B.A., P.C.I.S., J.P. . . Net 

Talks on Insurance Law. 

By J. A. Watson, B.Sc., LL.B. . . . Net 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 

By C. E. Golding, LL.B., F.G.I.I. . . . Net 

SHIPPING 

Case and Freight Costs. 

By A. W. E. Cbosfield .... Net 

Consular Requirements for Exporters. 

By J S. Nowery ...... Net 

Exporters’ Handbook and Glossary, The. 

By F. JI. Dgdeney ..... Net 

Exporting to the World. By a. a. Preclado Net 
How to Export Goods. By P. Ji. Dddeney Net 
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PRICE 

6 /- 

5 /- 

5 /- 

G/- 

6 /- 

5 /- 

61 - 

61 - 

51 - 

10/6 

5 /. 

2/6 

3/6 

5 /- 


2 /- 

7/6 

7/6 

21 /- 

2 /- 



Shipping — contd. 

How to Import Goods. By J. A. Dpknagb Net g/- 
Import and Export Trade. 

By A. S. Harvev iSfet 21/- 

importer’s Handbook, The. 

By J. A. Donxaqe Net 10/6 

Shipbroking. 

By C. D. AlicAlTniiuvr and AI. AI. Creb . . Net S/8 

Shipper’s Desk Book, The. 

By J. A. Deneagb Net 3/6 

Shipping. By A. Haix nnd P. HnrR-ooD . Net 2/- 

Shipping and Shipbroking. 

By C. D. MACjnJRRAy and AT. AI. Cree . . Net 15/- 

Sfaipping Business Methods. By R. B. Pabe Net 3/6 
Shipping Finance and Accounts. 

By R. B. Paul Neb 2/6 

Shipping Office Organization, Management, 

and Accounts. By AimEO Calvert . Net 6/- . 
Shipping Terms and Phrases. 

By J. A. Dcwkagb Net 2/6 

SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC. 

Chairman’s Manual. 

By Gbrdox Palxx, of Gran's Inn, Sarrislcr-at- Law, 

and Erxest AIartix, P.C.I.S Net 5/- 

Company Registrar’s Manual, The. 

By J. J. QuEs-irvAE Net 10/6 

Company Secretarial Work. 

y E. AIarxi-v, P.C.I.S. .... Net 2/- 

Company Secretary’s Vade Mecum. 

Edited by P. TOVEr, P.C.I.S Net S/6 

Debentures. 

By P. Shewell Cooper, AI.A., BarrlsIcr-al-Law Net 6/- 

Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice. 

Edited by PniiJP Tovev, F.O.I.S. . . . Net 42/- 

Examination Notes on Secretarial Practice. 

By G. W. ^VDAsrs, A.O.I.S Net 2/6 

Formation and Management of a Private 
Company. 

By F. B. Head. B.A Net 7/6 
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Secretarial Work, etc. — contd. 


Guide for the Company Secretary. 

By AnTHOR Coles, P.C.I.S. .... Net 

Guide to Company Secretarial Work. 

By O. Oldham, A.C.I.S. .... Net 

Honorary Secretaryship. 

By W. B. Thorne ...... Net 

How to Become a Company Secretary. 

By E. J. Hamjiond, A.C.I.S. .... Net 

How to Become a Private Secretary. 

By J. E. jMcLachlan ..... Net 
How to Take Minutes. 

Edited by E. JIartin, F.C.I.S. . . . Net 


Income Tax and Super-Tax Practice, 

Dictionary of. By w. E. Snellino . Net 
Income Tax, Practical. By W. E. S.vellino Net 

Income Tax Relief, Double. 

By H. E. Seed and A. W. Rawlinson . . Net 

Limited Liability Companies. 

By R. Ashworth, A.A.C. .... Not 

Meetings. ByP.'D. Head, B.A. . . . Net 

Outlines of Transfer Procedure in Connection 
with Stocks, Shares, etc. 

By E. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon), Barristcr-at- Laic . Net 

Practical Directorship. 

By H. E. Colesworthy, A.S.A.A., and S. T. Morris, 
A.S.A.A. Net 

Practical Share Transfer Work. 

By P. W. Laddington ..... Net 

Prospectuses : How to Read and Understand 
Them. By Philip Tovet, F.C.I.S. . Net 

Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice. 
By E. J. Hammond, A.O.I.S. .... Net 

Secretary’s Handbook. 

Edited by Sm H. E. Blain, C.B.E. . . Net 

Transfer of Stocks, Shares, and Other 
Marketable Securities. 

By P. D. BtEAD,'B.A. ..... Net 


PIUCR 

6 /- 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

3/6 

2/6 

25/- 

3/6 

10/6 

10/6 

5/- 


3/6 

7/6 

3/6 


5/- 

7/6 


5/- 


10/6 
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INDUSTRI.\L ADMINISTRATION 


Employment Management. 

Compiled and Edited bj* Daxiei, Bloojifield 
E ngineering Factory Supplies. 

By tv. J. Hiscox ..... 
Factory Administration in Practice. 

By W. ,T. Hiscox ..... 
Factory Lay-Out, Planning and Progre 
By W. J. Hiscox ..... 
Factory iManagement. 

By P. 31. Atkin'S, 3I.A. 

Fair Wage. A By E. Batten 

Industrial Conflict. 

By the Bight Hox. Geouge If. B.ahn'es 
I ndustrial Control (Applied to Manufacture). 

By P. M. Lawson, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.ilech.E. 
Industrial Organization. 

By John Lee, 3I.A., Sl.Com.Sc. . . ^ 

Introduction to Industrial Administratioi 
An. By J. Lee, CB.E., M.A.. M.Com-Sc. 
Lectures on Industrial Administration. 

Edited by B. Muscio, -M.A 

Management. By J. Lee . . . • 

Modern Industrial Movements. 

Edited by D. Beoohfieid . . . . 

New Leadership in Industry, The. 

By S. A. 

Outlines of Industrial Administration. 
By R. O. Herfokd, H. T. Hildage. nnd H. G. 


Patents for Inventions. 

By J. Ewakt WAiJasR, B..-i..,and B. B. Foster, 

Philosophy of Management, The. 

By OuvEE Sheidon, B.A • _ • 

Principles of Industrial Administrati 
Introduction to. ^ 


Principles of Industrial Welfare. 
By J. Lee, MA.. • • • ‘ 



raicE 

. Net 

^ 8/6 

. 2\et 

5/- 

. Jset 

S/6 

ISS. 


. Ket 

7/6 

. Ket 

21/- 

. Net 

2/6 

. Net 

3/6 

. Net 

8/6 

. Net 

5/- 

a, 


. Net 

5/- 

. Net 

6/- 

. Net 

5/- 

. Net 

10/6 

Net 

7/6 

' Net 

6/- 

:. Net 

21/- 

Net 

10/6 

An 


, and 


Net 

S/6 

Not 

5/- 
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Industrial Administration — contd. 
Problems of Labour. 

Compiled and Edited by Daniei, Bixjomfield . Net 
Psychology of Management, The; 

By L. M. Gusreth ..... Net 
Research in Industry. 

By A. P. M. Fleming, C.B.E., M.Sc., M.I.E.E., 
and J. G. Pearce, B.So., A.M.I.E.E. . . Net 

Sharing Profits With Employees. 

By J. A. Bowie, M.A. ..... Net 
Time Standardization of Workshop Operations. 

By T. PiLioNGTON ...... Net 

Welfare Work in Industry. 

Edited by E. T. Kelly .... Net 

Workshop Committees. ByC. G. Renold . Net 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 

MANAGEMENT 

American Business Methods. 

By P. W. Parsons, E.M Net 

Business Management for Small Retailers. 

By H. W. Theedam Net 

Card Index System. Net 

Colliery Office Organization and Accounts. 
By J. W. Innes, F.C.A., and T. Colin Campbell, 
F.C.I Net 

Commercial Management. By c.L. Bolling Net 
Counting-House and Factory Organization. 

By J. Gilmour Williamson .... Net 
Drapery Business Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. By J. Ernest Baylby . Net 
Filing Systems. By E. A. Cope . . . Net 

Flour Milling Industry Organization and 

Management. By B. L. Pearson . . Net 

Grocery Business Organization and Manage- 
ment. By C. L. T. Bbeching and J. A. S hart . Net 
Hotel Organization, Management, and 

Accountancy . By G. Be Boni, Hotel Manager, and 
F.P.Sharles,F.S.A.A., A.C.I.S. . . . Net 

How to Grant Credit. By Cutubert Greig Net 
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Business Ori^anization and Management — contd, 

rnirt 

IIow to Collect Accounts by Letter, 
by C. HASNrroi’.n-SMiTii .... Net 3/6 

How to Manage a Private Hotel. 

By I\ Ikmns ...... Not 3/6 

Manual of Duplicating Methods, 
by W. l)fi-no!iocnij ..... Net 3 - 

Office Machines, Appliances, and Methods. 

By W, l)r.si!oi‘.ouon, F.tM .... Net 

Office Organization and Management, Includ- 
ing Secretarial Work. 

By L.Avrr.i;NCJ: B. biCici^Ki:. M.Corn., I'.C.A., nnd 

Sm B. K. Hums, ^ct 

Organization of a Small Business, The. 

By w. .-t, 

Self-Organization for Business Men. 

By Moru:y Bainow, 

Solicitors’ Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. 

By K. A. Corn nnd 11. W. B. boniss . . Not 

Stockbroker’s Office Organization, Manage-^ 

ment, and Accounts. By.i. E. Day . Net 7/t> 

MUNICIPAL M'ORK 


Net 


6 /- 

7/6 

2/6 

5/- 

6 /- 


The. By .T. J. Ci.AnKi;. M.A., I’.S.S. . 

Municipal Accounting Systems. 

By S. WniTEiiiiAD, A.S..\.A., A.C.I.S. • 
Municipal Audit Programmes. 

By 1 )io S-nme .\iitlior • • • * 

Municipal Book-keeping. 

By J. II. McC.aW., r.S.A.A. . • • 

Municipal and Local Government Lan . 

By n. E. SsnTit, LL.B. . • • • 

Municipal Organization. By?r.n-Co.Y,l. 
Organization and Administration of the 
Education Department. 

By A. E. Iiux, B.Sc., BL.D. • _ ■ 

Organization and Administration of t 
Electricity Undertaking. 

By O. L. E. Stewaut, 5I.1.E.E. 
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Municipal Work — contd. 

Organization and Administration of the 
Finance Department. 

By Bateson, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. . . . Net 

Organization and Administration of the Gas 
Undertaking. By E. Uiton, F.S.A.A. . Net 
Organization and Administration of the 
Public Health Department. 

By W. A. Leonaiid, Chief Clerk and Slatislician in 

tJic Fuhlic Health Dcparlmcnl, Birmingham ■ Net 

Organization and Administration of the 
Town Clerk’s Department and the 
Justices’ Clerk’s Department. 

By A. S. Wright and E. H. Singleton . . Net 

Organization and Administration of the 
Tramways Department. 

By S. B. N. JlAjiaii, Accountant to the Birmingham 
Corporation Tramicays ..... Net 

Organization and Administration of the 
Waterworks Department. 

By P. J. Alban, F.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A., A.C.I.S. . Net 
Principles of Organization. 

By W. Bateson, A.O.A., P.S.A.A. . . .Net 

ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 


Ads. and Sales. By Herbert N. Casson . Net 
Advertising and the Shopkeeper. 

By Harold W. Eley ..... Net 
Advertising and Selling. 

Edited by Noble T. Praigq .... Net 
Advertising Procedure. By o. Kleppner . Net 

Advertising Through the Press. 

By N. Hunter ...... Net 

Business Man’s Guide to Advertising. 

By A. E. Bull ...... Net 

Buying Goods. By A. E. Bull . . Net 

Commercial Travelling. By A. E. Bull . Net 
Craft of Silent Salesmanship. 


By C. SIaxwell Tbegubtha and J. W. Frings Net 
Effective Postal Publicity. 

By Mas Hittenberg ..... Net 
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Advertising and Salesmanship — contd. 

Efficient Salesmanship. By F. W. Siirubsam. Net 

Language of Advertising, The. 

By“j. B. OPDYcrm . . • • • 

Lettering, Plain and Ornamental. 

By E. G. Fooks . - • • _ • 

Mail Order and Instalment Trading. 

By A. E. Bull 

Mail Order Business, Conducting a 
By A. E. Bull 

Mail Order Organization. By P. E. Wilson 
Modern Advertising. Two Volumes 
Modern Methods of Selling. By L. J- Hoenig ivet 
Modern Publicity. By a. w. dean . ■ 

Outdoor Sales Force , The. By P. E. Wilson e 

Outline of Sales Management, An. 

By C. 0. Ks-iairrs, Sales ConsuUatil 
Practical Press Publicity. By A. L. culver 
Practical Salesmanship. 

ByN. C. Fowler, assisted by 20 esport salesmen, etc. 

Principles of Practical Publicity. 

By Truman A. de Weesb 
Sales Management. By C. L. Bolling . 

Salesmanship. „ 

By W. A. CoRBlON and G. B. GkimsD. 
Salesmanship. By c. H. Feknalu, M. 
Salesmanship, Technique of. 

By C. C. Knights • • ■ ‘ 

Shop Fittings and Display. 

By A. E. Hamjiond . • * ' 

Storecraft. By S. A. Williams, M.A. 

Successful Retailing. By E- N. Simons 
Ticket and Showcard Designing. 

By F. A. PE.VRSON . • • • ■ 

Training for More Sales. 

By C, C. Knights, Sales Consultant 

Training in Commercial Art. 

By Y. L. Danvers • • • ' 

Window Dressing. By G. D. Timmins 
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TRANSPORT 


FEICE 


Commercial Air Transport. 

Bv LrEtrr.-Cor,. Ivo Edwards, C.M.G. and F. 

Tyjois, M.C., A.F.R.Ae.S A'ct 7/6 

History and Economics of Transport, The, 

By A. W. Kiuicaldy, M.A., B.Lilt., M.Coin., and 

A. B. Evans .... . Net 15/- 

How to Send Goods by Road, Rail, and Sea. 

By G. B. Lissenden ..... Net 2/- 
Industrial Traffic Management. 

By G. B. Lissenden ..... Net 21/- 
Modern Railway Operation. 

By D. R. LAJm, M.Inst.T Net 7/6 

Motor Road Transport. By J. Piulumore Net 10/6 
Port Economics. 

Bv B. CuNNiNGnAsr, D.Sc., B.E., F.R.S.E., 

M.Inst.C.E Net 6/- 

Railway Rates : Principles and Problems. 

By P. Burtt, M.Inst.T. ..... Net 6/- 

Rights and Duties of Transport Undertakings. 

By H. B. Davies, M.A. ..... Net 5/- 

Road Making and Road Using. 

By T. Salkield, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.T. . . Net 7/6 

WORKS OF REFERENCE, ETC. 

Business Building. 

Edited by F. F. Sharles, F.S.A.A., A.C.I.S. 2 Vols. Net 42/- 

Business Man’s Encyclopaedia. 

Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. Four Vols. Net £4/4/- 

Business Man’s Guide. 

Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. . . Net 6/— 

Business Statistics. 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.B., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 3/6 
Business Terms, Phrases, etc. . . Net 3/6 

Charting, Manual of. Net 6/- 

Charts and Graphs. 

By Karl G. Karsten, B.A. (Oson) ... Net 25/- 

Commercial Arbitrations. 

By E. J. Parry, B.Sc., F.I.O., F.C.S. . . Net 3/6 

Commercial Commodities. 

By F. Matthews, B.Sc., A.I.G., F.O.S. 
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Works of Reference, etc.— contd. 

Commercial Contracts. By E. J. Parry . 
^o^mercial Self-Educator. 

^o*^Voir O-B-E., M.A., at.Sc., LL.V. 

Commodities of Commerce. 

By J. A. SLATEn, B.A., LUB. . . . jncc 

^^^®Bary of the World’s Commercial Pro- 
ducts. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Loud.) Net 
^count, Commission, and Brokerage Tables. 
By Ernest Heavingham .... Not 
and the Fruit Trade. 

By E. Eairford Not 

Guide to the Improvement of the Memory 

By the late Rev. J. H. B.vcon . . . Net 

Law, and Practice of the Stock 
Exchange, The. 

By A. P. PoLEY, B.A., and E. H. OoULD . 

Investor’s Manual, The. 

W. W. Wall, E.S.S., E.J.I. 
iviercantile Terms and Abbreviations. 

Money and the Stock and Share Market 
By Eml Davies ..... 

Money Making in Stocks and Shares. 

By S. A. Moseley .... 

Public Speaking. By F. H. Knucp.ATRicK 
Public Speaking, Essentials of. 

By w. C. Dubois, A.M., LL.B. 

Romance of World Trade, The. 

By A. P. Dennis, PU.D., L1..D. . 

Shareholder’s Manual, The. 

By H. H. Bassett 

Statistical Methods, By F. c. Milt^ . 

LAW 

Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, etc, 

tty W. Valentine B.at.u M.A., Jiurristcr-nt-Zaic 

Bills, Cheques, and Notes. 

By J. A. Klatiri, B.A., LL.B. 
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Law — contd. 


PRicr, 


Commercial Law of England, The. 

By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Bond.) . . Net 3/6 

Companies and Company Law. 

By A. C. ConihELL, LI..B. (Bond.) . . Net 6/- 

Company Case Law. 

By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon) . . . Net 7/6 

Company Law. 

By H. Farrar, JI.C., 3,BA., BB.D. . . Net 18/6 

Elements of Commercial Law, The. 

By A. H. Douglas, BB.B. (Bond.) . . . Net 2/- 

Elementary Law. By E. A. Cope . . Net 4/- 

Examination Notes on Commercial Law. 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., JBSc., BB.D. Net 2/6 

Examination Notes on Company Law. 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., BB.D. Net 2/6 

Guide to Company Law. 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc,, BB.D. Net 3/6 

Guide to Railway Law. 

By ARTHUR B. CHAPStAN, M.A., BB.D. (Cnmb.) Net 7/6 

Guide to Bankruptcy Law. 

By F. Porter Fausset, B.A., 'LL,.lB.,Barri8ter-al-Lato Net 3/6 

Guide to the Law of Licensing. 

By J. Wells Thatcher .... Net 5/- 

Law for Journalists. 

By Charles Phlet, Barrister-al-Zato . .Net 5/- 

Law of Contract, The. 

By R. W. Holland, DBA., M.Sc., BB.D. . . Net 5/- 

Law of Repairs and Dilapidations. 

By T. Cato Worsfold, M.A., BB.D. . . Net 3/6 

Law Relating to Building and Contracts. 

By W. T. Cresytell, Barrisler-at- Law . . Net 7/6 

Law Relating to Secret Commissions and 
Bribes. 

By Albert Crew, Barrisler-at- Law. 
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Law — contd. 


mcE 

Law Relating to Carriage by Land. 

By S. W. Cl-ARICE, Barrisler-al-Luio 

Net 

7/6 

Law Relating to Trade Customs, Marks, etc. 

By L-AWBEnce Duckworth. Barnsicr-al- Laxo . 

1/3 

Legal Aspect of Commerce, The. 

By A. ScnoLFffiLD, M.Coin., A.C.I.S. 

Neb 

7/6 

Legal Terms, Phrases, and Abbreviations 
By E. A. Cope 

'Neb 

3/- 

Mercantile Law, Principles of. 

By E. W. Chance, O.B.E., LL.B. 

Neb 

12/6 

Outlines of Company Law. 

By E. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon) 

Net 

2/6 

Partnership Law and Accounts. 

By B. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL. 

Net 

6/- 


Principles of Marine Law. 7/6 

By Lawrence DccEwoitTn 

Questions and Answers on Commercial Law. 

By R. W. Holland • • • ‘ 

Questions and Answe^ on Companj^^^^'^^^ 

By G. William ^'cnTCNE, F.S.A.A., r.ca.b^ 5^_ 

D: R. MathesoN, M.A. (Hons.), A.S.A.A. (lions 

Railway Act, 1921, The. Grad.lnst.T- Net 

By R. P. Gbipeiths, F.C.I., P.B.L.a., 

Railway (Rebates) Case Law. 

By Geo. B. Lissbnden - • • ’ 

Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide. ^ _ jj-gt 

By E. A. Cope - • • ’ ' 

Trusts : Law, Administration, and Accounts.^ 

By C. Kelly and J. Colb-Hamilton . 


2/6 

10/6 

4/- 


Wills, Executors and j , 

By L A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. (Load.) 
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COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 


Each book in crown 8vo, illustrated. 8s. net. 

In each of the handbooks in this series a particular product orindus^’ 
is treated by an expert uiitcr and practical man of business. Begin- 
ning with the life history of the plant, or other natural product, he 
follows its development until it becomes a commercial coramodi^’, 
and so on through the various phases of its sale in the market and its 
purchase by the consumer. 

Acids, Alkalis, and Salts. 

By G. H. J. Adlam, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Alcohol in Commerce and Industry. 

By C. Simmons, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S., late Superhitcndiiig 
Analyst in the Gmerninent Laboratory, London. 

Aluminium. 

Its Manufacture, Manipulation, and Marketing. 

By George Mortimer, M.Inst.Mct. 

Anthracite. 

By A. Leonard Summers. 

Asbestos. 

By A. Leonard Summers, 

Bookbinding Craft and Industry. 

By T. Harrison. 

Boot and Shoe Industry, The. 

By J. S. Harding, Head of the Boot Department of the Leeds Central 
Technical School. 

Bread and Bread Baking. 

By J. Stewart. 

Brushmaker, The. 

By Wm. Kiddier. 

Butter and Cheese. 

By C. W. Walker Tisdale, F.C.S. ; and Jean Jones, B D.F.D., 
N.D.D., Deputy-Manager of the Wensleydale Pure Milk Society, Ltd. 

Button Industry, The. 

By W. Unite Jones. 

Carpets. 

By Reginald S. Brinton. 

Clays and Clay Products. 

By Alfred B. Searle, Author of “The Ceramic Industries Pocket 
Book," etc., etc. 

Clocks and Watches. 

By G. L. Overton 
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OommodiUcs ond Indus, rios-conid. 
The. 
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“'>«■ T-de. 
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Bv T?*r> <Jrowcr (o Consnmrr. 

Cold sfn 

%• B H iMaking. 

Con,r^ ”■ -^‘^'f-'’’ <'/"/« Ct:j .sv.-..,f. •• 

By Concrete. 

Confri-i.V' ,.V M.I.Mrch K.. .^m/>., k 

Copper. 

Bv H ‘i’-'' Sf' •'' ‘f"* Bftal. 

CorrloU '^’ B-BM,M . Assk. Bs'ix' Sr>.'< cf .'.fi, 

Bv Cordaftc Hemp and Fibres. 
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Tile British. 
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Bv BatfrW to thr rmhhp-i rroJuft. 

Cotton Spinning. 

•y5/? JnJustry, The. 
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.fectric Lamp Indnstrv. The. 
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Common Commodities and Industries — contd. 


Electricity. 

By R. E. Kcali;, BSc. (lion-;.), A.M.I.E.E., A.C.G.l. 

Engraving. 

By T. W. LAScnt-i,ns. 

Explosives, Modern. 

By S. I. LnvA’. B A . B Sc.. IM.C., laic of the Factories Branch 
Department of Exploswcs Supply. 

Fertilizers. 

By Hkrbert Cave. 

Film Industry, The. 

By Davidson' Boughey. 

Fishing Industry, The. 

By W. E. Gibbs. D.Sc, 

Furniture. 

By H. E. Binstead, Editor of “ The Furniture Record." 

Furs and the Fur Trade. 

By John C. Sachs, 

Gas and Gas Maldng. 

By W. H. Y. Webber, C.E., of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Glass and Glass Making. 

By P. Marson, Consultant upon Refractory Materials, etc. ; Honours 
and Medallist in Glass Manufacture. 

Gloves and the Glove Trade. 

By B. E. Ellis. 

Gold. 

By Benjamin White. 

Gums and Resins. Their Occurrence, Tropcrlies, anfl Uses. 
By Ernest J. Parry, BSc., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Incandescent Lighting. 

By S. I. Levy, B.A., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Ink. 

By C. Ainsworth Mitchell, M.A., F.I.C. 

Internal Combustion Engines. 

By J. Okill, M.I.A.E., Author of" Gas and Oil Engine Operation." 

Iron and Steel. Their Production and Manufacture. 

By C. Hood, of the well-known firm of Messrs. Bell Bros., Ltd. 
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Common Commodities and Industries — contd. 


Ironfounding. 

Bj" B. Whiteley, 

Jute Industry, The. 

Coij^r and P. Kiegour, hcth of 

Knitted Fabrics. 

,,^ 1 * J°HS Chambereain', Head of th.' Te.tliie f^irejder 

JunicipaS Technical Schools ; and Ja.mes K. 

Including Lead Pigments. 

J- A. Smyxhe, Ph.D,. D.Sc.. Reader in Che<nisi’y. .<tvistr,"i;p 

Loatlier. From the Raw dfatorial tp Jhp Unij^iiPd IVo^cct, 

®}' K. J. Adcock. 

Linen. From the FieW to tho Finkhfd I'ri'diift. 

By Alfred S. Moore. 

Locks and Lock Making. 

By F. J. BirrrKR. 

Matcli Industry, The. 

By \V. HErwoRTii Pixos, 

Meat Industry, The, 

Bj' Walter Woovi. 

Motor Boats. 

By Major F. Stricklasd. M.I.E.B.. M.l.'M.'E. 

Motor Industry, The. 

Bv Horace Wv-att. B.A., Hen. See. efihe /ripeTi.i! Molcr Tr.ir.5pcri 
Councii. 


Nickel, ,,, _ , 

Bv F. B. Howard M hite, B.A. 

Oil Power. 

By SiPNEV II. -N'oRvk. A.Iaft.r.T. 

Oils. \idin.Al. Kssrntial. and Minrral. 

Ba* *C. Ats^'A'A’ETn MiTCiiEX.i . M..\ . F.I.C. 

Paints anil Varnishes. 

Bv A, F.I.B.D** BJiS^rr cf*'Thf De:cra!:rr, 

UVr^, C>/r a>j.? Gwx7J.c of Lcn:. 


Exa-ninsT 

icn 


pjipcr^ Sources, aQ4 rrctlorilon* 

Bv 1?AKKV A. Madi'OX SiUcr Patnrfi.-iXiK^, ISK>9, 

Potent, Smokeless, and Semi-Smokeless Fuels. 

r,R J. .\. Gkcene. A,.M.Inst.P.T.; and F. Mollwo Pekkis. C,B.E^ 
rh.P.. F-IA- 



Common Commodities and Industries — contd 


Perfumery, The Raw Materials of. 

By E. J. Parry, B.Sc., F.I.C.. F.C.S. 

Petroleum. 

By A. Lidgett, Editor of the "Petroleum Times." 

Photography. 

By William Gamble, F.R.P.S., Author of " Music Engraving and 
Printing." 

Platinum Metals, The. 

By Ernest A. Smith, A.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.il. 

Player Piano, The. 

By D. Miller Wilson. 

Pottery. 

By C. J. Noke and H. J. Plant. 

Rice. 

By C. E. Douglas. M.I.Mech.E. 

Rubber, production and Utilization of the Raw Product. 

By C. Beadle ; and H. P. Stevens, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C. 

Salt. 

By A. F. Calvert, F.C.S., Author of "Salt in Cheshire." 

Shipbuilding and the Shipbuilding Industry. 

By J. Mitchell, M.I.N.A. 

Silk. Its Production and Manulacture. 

By Luther Hooper, Weaver, Designer, and Manufacturer. 

Silver. 

By Benjamin White, Fellow of the Royal Statistical and Royal 
Economic Societies. 

Soap. Its Composition, Manufacture, and Properties. 

By William A. Simmons, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S., Lecturer on Soap 
‘ Manufacture at the Battersea Polytechnic. 

•Sponges. 

By E. J. J. Crbsswell. 

Starch and Starch Products. 

By H. A. Auden, M.Sc., D.Sc., F.C.S. 

Stones and Quarries. 

By J. Allen Howe, O.B.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.Min. and Met., Fellow 
of the Geological Society of London. 

Straw Hats. Their History and Manulacture. 

By H. Inwards, Hat Manufacturer. 

Sugar. Cane and Beet. 

By Geo. Marxineau, C.B. 
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Common Commodities and Industries— contd. 
Sulphur and Allied Products. 

n/U!Ot.rt A. Aunr-x, M.Sc.. D Sc., F.C.S. 

Talking Machines. 

■Uy OGtLVic 

OroTror Jo Tonsumfr. 

> -A* InnKTSos*, of Mtisrs. Jtystph Trsxvtrs tS- Sons. 

Telephony, and Wireless. 

llandoah"" "TAe Practical Telephone 

Bleaching. 

By Ai.r.c B. SrnvHN, B.Sc. (Lond.), K*I.C., Lfciurer on Bteacfttttg, 
as the Royal Technical CoUe^e^ Glasgow. 

Pfoet Iho Forest to Us Use In Commerce. 

By W, BUM.OCK. 

Tin and the Tin Industry. 

By A. H. MirxDr.v. 

Tobacco, From (frosTcr to .Smoker. 

Uy A. E. Txsxr.n, Chemical Ofiieer in the Customs and Excise 
sjeparlment, Kew Edition, Kevised tiy F- W. Dnnw, 

Velvet and the Corduroy Industry. 

By J. Heiwcrt CooKn. 

Wall Paper. 

By G. WiitTCLEV Ward, Author of "Art and the tVatl Paper," etc. 

Weaving, 

B}' W. P, Cranksuaw, 

Wheat and Its Products. 

By Akdrew Millar. 

Wine and the Wine Trade. 

By AxDRfe L. Simon. 

Wool. From the Raw Jlatorial to tlio Finlslied Proiiicf, 

By J. A. liuNTBR. 

Worsted Industry, The. 

By J. Domville and S. Kershaw. 

Zinc and Its Alloys. 

By T. E. Lones, M.A.. LL.D.. B.Sc. 

. Each book crown 8vo, cloth* Price 3s. net. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 

Proj^rcssivc French Grammar. 

By Hu. F. A. IlitDucocK, M.A.. . . N''t 

Commercial French Grammar. 

By F. \V. M. DiiArni, B-.'-^.L. . . , N'-t 

Frcnch-Enftlish and Enjilish-French Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 

By F. W. Sjiitii Not 

Manual of French Commercial Corre- 
spondence. By G. \V. M.ACDONAt.tJ . Net 
Correct French Speech. 

By B. Dejn-ILW:, .M.A., F.C.P. 

GERMAN 

A New German Grammar. 

By J. IvKEOAK, M.A. ..... Net 

Commercial German Grammar. 

By J. BiTni:r.t„ M.A. Net 

German -English and English-German Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 

By J. Bixibeli-, .^r.A. ..... Net 

Commercial Correspondence in German. Not 

SPANISH 

Spanish Commercial Grammar. 

By C. A. TOI.EDA^•o ...... Not 

Spanish-English and English-Spanish Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 

By G. B. SIacdonald ..... Not 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspon- 
dence. 

By G. B. Macdonald Nob 

ITALIAN 

Italian Commercial Grammar. 

By LtrtGi Bicci ...... Net 

Mercantile Correspondence, English-Italian. 

Net 


rtics 

5/Q 

2'G 

7/C 


5/- 

1/15 


C/- 

3/6 

10/G 

3/6 

4/G 

12/6 

4/6 

4/- 

5 /- 
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Foreign Languages — contd. 
PORTUGUESE 

. TRICE 

Practical Portuguese Grammar. Net 7/6 

Mercantile Correspondence, English -Portu- 
guese. Net 3/6 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

For Complete List of Textbooks, Plvrnse Boolcs, 
Dictation Books, Bending Books, etc., seo Pitman’s 
“ Shorthand and TrPEWKmNa Cataloohe.” 


Pitman’s Sliortliand Instructor. 4/6 

Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course. 4/6 
Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course, 4/6 

Shorter Course in Pitman’s Shorthand. 1/- 

English and Shorthand Dictionary. 10/- 

Shorthand Clerk’s Guide, 

By V. E. CoLUNGE, A.C.I.S 2/S 

Progressive Dictator. 2/6 

Phonographic Phrase Book. Paper 1/6, Cloth 2 /- 

TYPEWRITING 

Pitman’s Commercial Typewriting. 

By W. and E. Wa):.msiet 5'- 

Pitman’s Typewriter Manual. 5/- 

Business Typewriting, By F. Heems . . 2 /- 

Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 

By G. E. SxnTn 2/_ 

Dictionary of Typewriting. 

By H. Etheridge Net 7/6 

Mechanical Devices of the Typewriter. 

By E. T. Nicholson, M.A. .... Neb 6/- 


Work and Management of a Copying Office, 

The. By G. C, Menzhjs .... Net 10/6 

Complete List post free on application. 

Sir Isaac Pihnan & Sons, Ltd., Parker St., Kingsway, London,W.G. 



READ 


PITMAN’S 

JOURNAL 


of Commercial Education 

The only weekly paper entirely devoted to the needs of 
teachers and students of Commercial Subjects, including — 


OFFICE BOUTIRE 
COMMERCIAL HISTOBF 
COMMERCIAL GEOGEAPHX 
KTHAN’S SHORraAHD 
TXPEWRITINQ 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
ERSLISH GRAMMAR & COMFOSITIOH 
BOOK-KEEPIHG ABD ACCOTJHTAHCY 
COMMERCIAL FRENCH 
COMMERCIAL SFAKISH 


COMMERCIAL GERAIAN 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
IHSUBANCE 

BAHKIHG ANn COREENCX 
SHIFFINQ 

SECRETARIAL FRACnCE 
COMMERCIAL LAW 
CIVIL SERVICE 

ADVERTISINQ AND SALESMANSHIP 
MIND TBAININQ 


48 pages (demy 4to), with eight pages ol specially engraved shorthand 


WEEKLY 2d. WEEKLY 

Order from a Newsagent or Bookstall 


Subscription T erws post free from the Publishers 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Klngsway,'\V.C.3 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN AT THE FmtAN PRESS, BATH 

(2881W| 




